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SO YOU'VE BOUGHT A NEW CAMERA 

. HOW TO USE DUFAYCOLOR FILM. 
THE SECRET OF SOLARIZATION .. . 
“SHOOTING WAR... $$$ IN COLLEGE 
.. AND MANY OTHER NEW FEATURES 


“'. Miniature Camera Monthly ——For EVERY CAMERA Use: 





“JACK IN PULPIT". -A deep woodland shot taken in late afternoon. 
iss camera, Maximar B, Agfa Plenachrome film, 2 seconds at f22. 
For time exposures. outdoors, choose a windiess day or use a screen 
protect the subject from stray breezes. See the article 

* “Photographing Fiowers, in this issue. By Stanley T. Clough. 














On the ball! 


N polo, it means action—and plenty of 
it. When your negative shows this ac- 
tion “stopped,” you’re eager to get an 
enlargement that does it full justice. 
Agfa Brovira Paper does that by giving 
you prints with deep, rich blacks and 
sparkling highlights without a trace of 
grayish, flat results. 


Brovira paper preserves all the quality of 


the finest contact print. Its wide latitude 
in both exposure and development gives 
you utmost control over the character of 
the print. 


Try Brovira when you make your next 
enlargement. It is supplied in a variety of 
pleasing surfaces. Get some from your 
dealer today. Made by Agfa Ansco Cor- 
poration in Binghamton, N. Y., U.S.A. 


AGFA BROVIRA PAPER 
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Sirs: 

Around these parts, minicam 
fans are referred to as “Snap Hap- 
py.” What do you think of this 


term? 
Henry L. NItes. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sirs: 

I always thought MinicaAM Mag- 
azine to be very reliable and to 
carry only well-chosen articles by 
authors who know their facts. 
After reading the first article in 
the September issue by John Hut- 
chins on “What is Photogenic,” I 
begin to have my doubts. 

Any dictionary will give the 
definition of photogenic as, quote 
“produced by light, or producing. 
light.” Then to have Mr. Hutchins 
comment that Miss Georgia Car- 
roll is photogenic,” is rather dis- 
heartening. 

Mr. Hutchins may comment 
that photogenic is proper in the 
form he has used it, because of 
common usage. I disagree with 
him, and he will find many of our 
modern photographers will also, as 
evidenced by a great number of 
letters received by Life magazine, 
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THE CAMERA THAT GIVES YOU: 


Coupled range finder for automatic focusing. 
Built-in eposure meter. 


Telescopic view finder. 

Interchangeable lenses. 

Uses 35mm. film, 36 exposures per load. 
Made in U.S. A. 

For pictures in color or black and white. 


Coos 


35mm. MINIATURE CAMERA 


The Ultimate choice 
of the experi. 


Camera with built-in Synchronizer, less flash gun 


WITH F3.5 LENS $37.50 
WITH F2.8 LENS 47.50 


EVEREADY CASE, EXTRA $5.00 





Built-in flash synchronizer for flash light photography. 


Focal plane shutter with speeds from | to |/1250th sec. 


THE PERFEX FLASH GUN 


This specially designed flash gun enables the Perfex oper- 
ator to enjoy the fascinating hobby of flash light photog- 
raphy. Pictures at night or indoors are as easily made as 
snapshots. Motion can be arrested and action photogra- 
phy of all types can be handled with surprising success. 
Unit consists of battery case, socket and 5-inch highly 
polished reflector — adjustable for height. Entire unit 
mounts on accessory clip on top of camera, where it 
makes contact with the built-in synchronizer. Works on 
speeds from B to 1/1250th. Each unit is furnished com- 
plete with operating instructions. 


PRICE $6.00 








PERFEX 1-2-3 SPEED BINDER 


An innovation—the first real advance in slide binder 
design in years. Just one component piece including 
glass, mask and binding edge. Extremely simple to 
use. Metallic surfaced paper reflects heat away from 
the slide—reduces absorption to a minimum. Com- 
plete slide measures 1%x!% inches—will fit all stand- 
ard 2x2 inch projectors. Reduces the work of minutes 
to seconds. Only three operations are required to 
complete the slide. 


PER 
DOZEN 50c 








O bisa 


Place film over With film an- Folding over 
masked opening. chored in posi- gummed flaps as 
Fold up gummed tion as shown shown above 
bottom flap to above, fold down completes the 
anchor film in upper half of slide. Areal time 























position. binder and mois- saver and sur- 
ten gummed prisingly eco- 
flaps. nomical. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS—RAYGRAM CORP., 425 4th AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
WEST COAST DIST.—PARAMOUNT PHOTO SUPPLY C@., 521 SO. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 


CANDID CAMERA CORP. of AMERICA 


844 W. ADAMS STREET 





Ps ie 
" dealers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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criticizing them for their use of the word in 
the same way. Harotp G. Situ, D.D.S. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Lensman Smith is correct in quoting the clas- 
sical definition of ‘‘photogenic."’ According to 
modern usage, however, to be ‘photogenic’ is 
fo possess "‘camera ap -' How do other 
lensfans feel about this new word? The second 
of the series by John Hutchins is, ‘‘Are You 
Photogenic?"’, (see page 20).—Ed. 





Life-Size Covers 
Sirs: 

Since Municam readers generally are a 
year or two ahead of the field, they will be 
interested in 
how the 
New York 
7, eie* 9 
“World of 
T o morrow” 
visualizes the 
maga zine 
covers of the 
future. 

“Living 
Magazine 
Covers” is 
the name of the show, as shown by the out- 








door snapshot. The sky being overcast, the 
exposure was 
1/100th of a sec- 
ond, at f8, on Agfa 
Superpan Press 
film. 

Within the side- 
show, the going 
was none too easy 
because of limited 
illumination, but 
my Detrola cam- 
era’s {3.5 lens came 
through with a 
bang. I shot wide 
open at 1/25th of 
a second. Beautiful 
and _scantily-clad 
models posed in the life-size imitations of 
magazine covers. 

The show gave my camera a number of beau- 
tiful models to feed on—a diet it doesn’t have 
every day, you can be sure. 

Perhaps if I read enough of Minicam and 
take enough pictures I may eventually be able 
to take a picture that is good enough for a 
magazine cover, who knows? 

St. Louis, Mo. Harvey Lister. 





SUPERIOR 
PAN 


As Versatile as 
Your Miniature 
Camera 


Ol PONT 









PONT FILM MANUFACTURING 
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THE speed and wide latitude of this “all-purpose” film 

help you get a whole roll of good negatives. Focus 
a frame in your enlarger and you will see the long scale 
gradation and fine grain size that make a beautiful 
print. The next time you load your miniature camera, 
try a roll of this versatile film, Du Pont Superior Pan. 





J. W. VOGOES 























“Least Liked Ad" 
Sirs: 

Almost since George Eastman began using 
paper backing on his roll film, the ad of the 
American School of Photography has been un- 
changed. Oh, not completely and solidly un- 
changed, for once every two blue moons the 
fetchin’ gal disappears and only her simple 
looking photographer looks at us. I also seem 
to recall that some years back the gal took 
off her bathing suit—between issues of course— 
and put on a more or less new one. Mainly, 
I judge, because the old one was model 1911. 

Now honestly, is it logical to judge that a 
school of photography has but one illustration 
to use, and that not too good? Variety, variety, 
for heaven’s sake. Even the same wording— 
“Photography for pleasure or profit.” Well 
it’s no pleasure to see that ad month after 
month in every magazine you pick up. Stag- 
nant, positively stagnant. 

I must be the average amateur because like 
everybody else I know, I use a Kodak and 
wish I had a Contax: and if I am the average, 
then all of the others who are average feel just 
as I do. Please Mr. American School of Pho- 
tography, let’s get a little variety. 

R. W. RicHarpson. 
Aurora, IIl. 


The little 14 line advertisement which Reader 
Richardson likes least has been worth a fortune 
to American School of Photography. It is re- 





peated everywhere without change, year in and 
year , not cause American Sc dislikes 
variety, but because the advertisement continues 
to pul ‘business. — for MINICAM readers 
American School will er some variety.—€d. 





“Best Liked Ad” 
Sirs: 


The advertisement I like best is the Fink- 
Roselieve ad, page 11, in September Mrnicam. 

It tells the price, the film capacity, the 
liquid capacity, how it can be loaded, in fact, 
everything I would want to know about the 
tank. It also states ten reasons why I would 
find the tank convenient and why I should 
buy it. 

If I were buying it, I would not need to ask 
the dealer anything except perhaps how to 
adjust it and check the points stated in the 
advertisement. Another good feature is that 
the advertisement is illustrated, showing a pic- 
ture of this tank. 

S. BAMBURAK. 


Vauxhall, N. J. 


c of opinion showed readers preferred 
the F-R advertisement Ist; Pertex 2nd. Readers 

were rticularly ‘‘down'' on advertisements 
that failed to give precise, detailed information, 
along with prices, with E. Leitz getting the most 
of the rub on this latter point. MINICAM will 
be glad to receive further letters from readers 
constructively “yy advertisements, and will 
— to pay $5 for each one published here. 








Albert, sitee 











MADE IN AMERICA 


@AUTOMATIC PAPER CEN- 
TERING . aye ing of easel 
when Siaiebag dee a cae 
paper 

@AUTOMATIC BORDER 
MEASURING SCALE. . . no 
bothersome darkroom calcula- 
tions Simply scale and get 


@ AUTOMATIC MASKING 
BANDS. automatically in 
fixed position by automatic spring 
control. No set-ecrew adjustments. 
@ AUTOMATIC FRAME SUP- 
PORT . . . locks in upright posi- 
tion; releases automatically for 


®AUTOMATIC PAPER 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


ALIGNMENT . .. holds and cen 

ters al i standard sizes ais 14. 

8x 1. $x 7*). 

@NON-FOGGING SURFACE 
reflecting; 


--- Mon- ing; no fogging even 
with single-weight enlarging 
paper 

@ POSITIVE MASKING-BAND 
CONTACT . . . no fuzzy, uneven 
margins. Always sharp, clean 
edges. 

@NON-WARPING EASEL 


proof. 
@ NON-SLIP BASE - - - inlaid 
ing 


euromatic CEN- 

" NG Loony mov- 
acne wi 

ing coos when, antes 

or 11x14” pa is auto- 


eT Gone. _ 
centere pes held 


los of cart in in paper fon, regard 


sim; and a in dim 
room light. 





Poeiiee potions > xo] 


able able materials sor fa faultless 
lifetime serv 





whao 
40. p 
pcr’ 


AUTOMATIC RE- 
LEASE .. . one-hand op- 
eration of easel leaves 
other hand free. Frame 


sui locks in extreme 


Easel 
Only $Q75 





AUTOMATIC BORDER 


SETTINGS and FO 
1ZED PRESSURE as- 
sure uniform, — 





square borders 
ging or fuzzy borders. 
@ SEE IT 


AT YOUR DEALER OR 
Mail Coupon for Full Details 








ALBERT SPECIALTY COMPANY 
231 S. Green St., ~_~ .« 7, eps Il. 


Please send further 
ALBERT AUTOMATIC. ‘ENLARGING 
EASEL with the 9 exclusive features. 








| 
| 
} 
: 
| 
| 








NEWS CAMERA 


By A. J. EZICKSON 


HE war is on, and the news photographers 
abroad have already started their pictures 
flowing into this country. But in spite of the 
intensity of the conflict, you should not expect 
any close-up actions of foe battling foe. The 
governments involved in the big scrap will see 
to it that none of these will find the light of 
day, at least, while the war lasts. Camera cen- 
sorship existed in the First World War, but 
this time it is even more rigid than ever be- 
fore. 
Already there is a plethora of scenes behind 
the lines: soldiers guarding buildings and 
bridges, citizens evacuating cities, building 








trenches in the public parks, Premiers and Gen- 
erals arriving at and departing from confer- 
ences, mothers and girls kissing their sons and 
sweethearts goodbye. But that’s about as far 
as the war pictures go, except those taken at 
the front by the warring powers’ own official 
photographers, and intended mostly for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

My, how those government news-snapping 
pets must work overtime turning out picture 
after picture of large batches of prisoners being 
marched away from the front; soldiers (always 
smiling) moving up to the front lines, towns 
and vi.lages captured (but showing no mark 
where their own serial bombs made craters). 
Actually, a radiophoto was received today by 
way of the German approval department show- 
ing a number of Polish prisoners, their faces 
wreathed in smiles, giving the Heil Hitler 
salute, and even one of them waving a Swas- 
tika. A bit overdone, I should say, for readers 
to swallow. But that’s how it goes. The public 
in neutral countries can only see that sort of 
stuff from the front—or nothing. 

No news photographer, other than the one 
accredited by the government, is allowed any- 
where near the front. If an enterprising free 
lance strays within earshot of the front lines, 
he would be shot. 

Even before the 


conflict got under way, 




















various governments clamped down. In Eng- 
land, no pictures were allowed of ships, whether 
they be the Grey Dogs of War or the mer- 
chant vessels of peace. In France, every nega- 
tive had to be turned over to the government 
for sharp scrutiny, and many a valuable hour 
was lost before the Red Tape department 
stamped a final OK. Despite all restrictions, 
picture after picture clogged the radio and 
cable, and as many as 25 to 30 cablephotos and 
radiophotos daily were rushed to one picture 
agency here at a cost of $60 to $90 each! 
Many U. S. photographers are being rushed 
abroad to augment the overworked staffs there. 

World War I produced its share of picture 
scoops. One morning, the editor of Interna- 
tional News Photos was casually sorting his 
mail, when out of a letter from England fell 
a postcard snapshot—the sinking of the British 
battleship Audacious! No name on the back 
of the picture, or on the letter. Just the pic- 
ture, and nothing more! 

The editor’s heart thumped a loud tatoo. He 
looked again. He could scarcely believe his 
eyes. The one big NEWS picture! Well, here’s 
the payoff, and it was some payoff for the syn- 
dicate’s coffers. One New York newspaper paid 
the syndicate $5,000 for the first rights to 
publication. Another paid $2,500 for second 
rights. And so down the line .. . . close to 
$20,000 in sales for one little snapshot! 

The syndicate later made valiant efforts to 
trace the sender. At first the British govern- 
ment said the pic was a fraud, but later agreed 
to its authenticity. Another outstanding photo- 
graph of the World War was the sinking of 
the German battleship Bleucher. It was made 
by a sailor on a British ship, but, like the 
other anonymous sender, he was afraid to claim 
it for his own, afraid lest he be courtmartialed 
for taking pictures while on duty! 

In the undeclared Sino-Japanese war you 
must remember that startling shot of the 
Chinese baby alone on the North Station plat- 
form in Shanghai following the terrific bom- 
bardment by Japanese planes in which hun- 
dreds were killed. Or those startling U. S. S. 
Panay piciures, which were reproduced in 
Minicam (February, 1938). And remember 
that ace shot from Spain showing a Loyalist 
soldier in the act of falling just as he was 
struck by an enemy bullet. 

This war, too, will have its outstanding shot. 
It may be a while before it makes its appear- 
ance. But don’t get impatient, and think that 
the news photographer abroad is loafing. He’s 
very much on the job, ahd it’s no sinecure, 
especially when bombs take as much toll be- 
hind the lines as in the thick of battle. 

The lensman in Europe must learn how to 
conserve film and flash bulbs. And no matter 
what he snaps, he’s always up against that 
wartime bogey man—THE CENSOR! 











Give Spectators 
a THRILE! 


The “stay-at-home” spectators who 
watch The Big Game via your 
movies or projected stills will get 
a real thrill out of your pictures 
when you show them on a Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded screen. Its greater 
light reflective qualities make every 
shot appear brighter, sharper, 
clearer and more real. The Da- 
Lite Glass-Beaded screen is differ- 
ent from any other. Its tiny beads 
are applied by Da-Lite’s exclusive 
process that assures maximum re- 
flection of light without sparkle or 
glare. The surface stays white 
longer than any other white surface. 
The model shown above ranging in 
price from $2.00* to $5.00* may be 
set up on a table or hung up against 
a wall. Other styles include hang- 
ing screens from $7.50* up and the 
popular Da-Lite Challenger with 
tripod pivotally attached to the 
case, from $12.50* up. Write for lit- 
erature and name of nearest dealer. 


*Prices slightly higher on Pacific coast. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Glass Beaded 


SCREENS 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 10M, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, til. 
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Shopper’s Guide 


B 


The November issue of MINICAM, 
on sale at all newsstands November 
Ist, will include a complete descrip- 
tive buyer's guide of all popular 
cameras and photographic equip- 
ment, including price, special fea- 
tures, special uses, size, weight, all 
descriptive features, and a picture of 
each. 

The November issue will be larger 
than any previous issue of MINICAM. 


Order your copy now from your news 
dealer and be sure of getting a copy. 


MINICAM 

















THE ILLITERATES OF THE FUTURE, 
according to one observer, will be those who 
can’t use a Camera—magazines without pix 
no doubt will be called “Illiterate Digests.” 


NEW DEFINITION: Resolving power—a 
weak sort of mental exercise that tries to tell 
us we don’t need that new gadgetcam but 
which is pleasantly ineffectual, particularly 
while the svelte feel of the box still lingers 
in our fingers. 


And ANOTHER DEFINITION: Frosted 
Glass—a prevaricating piece of siliceous material 
that shows masterpieces on the back of a cam- 
era, seemingly no matter where you point the 
lens. 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN: one 
step color prints, plastic lenses, three dimen- 








and now, it’s the new 





ELKAY ROTO REEL 


FILM PACK and CUT FILM 


DEVELOPING TANK 







With the Unique Adjustable Spiral Loading Reel Made 
for Cut Film and Film Pack Negatives 


@ Takes cut film and film pack from 35mm. 


to 21/2"x3V2” 


e@ Negatives slip quickly into the fan-like 


grooves 


e Operates like any adjustable developing tank 


e@ Negatives protected from blotches, 
scratches, marks 


e Made of chemical resisting, tempered 
bakelite 


@ Loads a dozen negatives 
See your dealer, or write. Made in U.S. A. 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


303 WASHINGTON STREET 





The ROTO-REEL is made with 12 
fan-like grooves which spiral out 

from the center core. To load, . 
slip each negative into its own 
groove. Sliding the top section 

up or down on the center core 
gives the proper size for nega- 

tives from 35mm. to 212” x 32”. 

The ROTO-REEL May Be Bought 

Separately at $2.00. 


Fits all standard size developing tanks 
on the market. 
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New G-E flash bulbs. 
STOP ACTION 


Easier than ever to get “prize” pictures because of the 

; amazing poeeny | in flash timing of the new G-E 

A Photoflood Lamps let you see your Photoflash lamps! You know you'll hit the flash peak 

ing a oaiees —- pee Give you ove time. You use faster shutter speeds with more 

ie eg infinaan ead Gils aaa waaee confidence. And at higher shutter speeds*, that extra 

type film G-E Photofloods permit snapshots —<_ of light in G-E Nos. 16, 7, 11 and 21 is a big 
with box cameras. Good for dozens of shots. elp to better negatives. 


Grand for home movies. Four handy sizes. ‘ 
No. 1, 20c—No. 2, 40c—No. R-2 thas reflector}, The new G-E Flash bulbs are safer, too, geey on 


$1.10—No. 4, $1.60. close-ups, since the new G-E safety jacketed bulbs act 
like shatterproof glass. You’re missing something, if 
you haven’t tried a G-E Flash bulb lately! 
*For ultra high speed shots, with focal- plane synchronization, 


G-E MAZDA PHOTO- get — ba Boge pene Amy Nos. 31 and 30. Give uniform 
FLASH LAMPS 


Foil- filled: 
G-E Nos. 11, 21, 75 


mie GENERAL (46) ELECTRIC 
... filled with = 
Aluminum for MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


BRIGHTER, WHITER 








TONIGHT? 





‘ 


USE THE 











Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


The life-size, life-like images, which you can project with this 
powerful, versatile equipment, wit make your favorite hobb 


m 
strips horizontal or vertical) and 2”x2 s 
Ready-Mounts. A heat Speereies filter protects the film 
emulsion against heat and scratching. lodel CC shown above, 


watts, with lamp, len ns, slide carrier and carrying case 
$35. 00. Write for folder “Show It Tonight’’ and name of dealer. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 10M, 100 E. Ohio Street 





Chicago, Ill. 



















VICTOR 


11” Reflector for 
No, 2 Floodbulbs. 


$2.50 
No. 50 


5%” Reflector for 
No. 1 Floodbulbs. 


$1.50 
No. 20 


9” Reflector for 
No. 1 Floodbulbs. 


$1.50 


[ Prices ange | 
without notice. 


BUY THESE from your dealer 


Use No. 250 for broadlighting, No. 50 for 
point or highlighting and No. 20 for cross 
lighting to fill in shadows and you’ll be well 
equipped for indoor photography. Insist on 
VICTOR Units for best results! 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
1039 Colfax St. Griffith, Ind. 





WRITE 
OR 
FOLDER 








sional prints, prosperity. If you’re looking for 
the corners these things are just around, maybe 
you'd better wait awhile. 

WHAT TO EXPECT NEXT: An exposure 
meter with radium dial for reading in the dark. 


HOW WOULD YOU DO IT? A friend 
who files 35mm. negs in strips of sixes had 
one strip with three shots of burning fireworks 
next to three of burlesque queens. What head- 
ing to file under—‘combustion ?” 


OTHER USES: 

Hand fans (painted black) —dodgers. 
Projection screens—reflectors for portraiture. 
Tripods—for making tepees for Junior. 


FORGOTTEN COLOR in photography are 
the pastel shades in cameras of a decade or 
so ago. Milady apparently just wasn’t inter- 
ested. 


GREATEST SHOCK of our young photo- 
graphic career came when noted pictorialist 
dug into his coat pocket, brought forth some 
naked negatives, blew off the gnrr’s, and 
thumbed through them Jacks-or-better style. 
Not recommended unless you make paper nega- 
tives or bromoils. 

CAMERA SHOP SIGN: “Gifts 
membrance—tanks for the memory!” 


LIBEL TO BE FUNNY: 
There was a young photog from Goosement, 
Who without the slightest inducement, 
Would snap a poor sitter 
In the midst of a jitter, 
And make pictures all night for abusement. 


IF YOU’RE GOING to one of the fairs— 
we just got back some Kodachrome shots of 
fireworks and they are your money’s worth in 
color! Best stop is f4.5 though f3.5 or f5.6 
works. Just set the shutter on bulb and follow 
the rockets. Letting several pile up on one 
negative produces really startling effects. 


IN THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S LAIR: 

Leica—pronounced as “like-a.” 

PPD — pronounced ‘“pair-a-fenol-een 
meen.” 

Scheiner—pronounced “shiner.” 

Graflex—pronounced “graff-lex.” 

Leudi—pronounced “‘lude-ee.” 

Zeiss—pronounced “zise.” 

Gevaert—pronounced “gay-vert.” 

Goertz—pronounced “gairtz.” 

Perutz—pronounced “payrootz.” 

(O.K., you linguists, jump on and ride). 


COMMON RECOMMENDATION for fill- 
ing up a not quite full bottle of developer is 
to drop in marbles to bring the liquid level 
up to the top of the bottle. An embarrassing 
difficulty lies in the fact that most of us have 
given up marbles, what with photography and 
all. Suggestion: get a sack full of clean, 
quartz pebbles the next time you're near the 
beach. 


for re- 
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Learn How to Take Good Pictures By 
Mastering These Fundamentals For Beginners 


By LUKE HAMMER 


illustrated by the Author 


HE simplest and most fascinating way to learn camera work 
is by going through a few practice exercises—like a pianist 
running off the scales on his piano. 

Take your camera, preferably unloaded, and proceed as if you 
are to photograph a pretty girl. How far shall you be from her? 
Fifty feet? At that distance, looking through your viewfinder, you 
see something like Fig. 1 on the next page. The figure of the girl 
is dwarfed to insignificance. The camera is not far enough away 
to picture the building and it is too far away to picture the girl. 

Twelve feet (Fig. 2) is the distance for which the newsman 
automatically sets his camera when taking a full-length figure. For 
a medium view, come to six feet (Fig. 3). For a portrait, set the 
lens for three feet (Fig. 4). This is the minimum distance for which 
most cameras can be focused. 

Background. When concentrating on a subject, whether it is 
a beautiful girl or a house and lot, we may become preoccupied 
with this center of interest and are likely to overlook the rest of the 
details in the picture. After developing it, we often are surprised 
to see a tree seeming to grow out of the subject’s head. Or the 
backgréund may be the same tone as the subject, preventing the 
subject from standing out with sufficient contrast. 

Thus we learn to use a light-colored background if the subject 
is dark in tone. If the subject is light, select a dark background. In 











either case, the back- 
ground should be neu- 
tral in effect. 

Conglomerate 
background (Fig. 5). 
Confusing or distract- 
ing details in a back- 
ground spoil thou- 
sands of otherwise ex- 
cellent snapshots. As 
walls and _ buildings 
cannot be moved into 
suitable positions, the 
wise photographer 
scouts around for 
suitable backgrounds 
first and then rounds 
up his subjects, bring- 
ing them to his back- 
grounds. 


In the great out- 
doors, ycu are likely 
to see many interest- 
ing subjects miles 
away from suitable 
backgrounds. Always 
present are the sky 
and the ground. By 
lowering the camera 
and shooting upward, 
a blank white sky 
background (see Fig. 
6) is obtained. The 
problem is lowering 
the camera or getting 
the subject on an ele- 
vation high enough to 
eliminate the sky line, 
tops of buildings or 
other distracting de- 
tails. 

The sky is a versa- 
tile background either 
light or dark, as the 
cameraman dictates. 
Fig. 7 is the same as 
Fig. 6 except for the 
use of a yellow filter 
(K2) on the lens. The 
filter caused the 
bright blue of the 
sky to reproduce 


darker, letting the white clouds show up. 

Illustrating another device for back- 
ground control, Figs. 8 and 9 were taken 
under the same conditions except that the 
background is in focus in Fig. 8 and out 
of focus in Fig. 9. 

When a background has an unobtrusive 
design, it may be kept in focus as in Fig. 8. 
It also should be kept in focus if, by means 
of its symbols or inscriptions, it adds some- 
thing to a portrait, landscape or other 
composition. Most of the time, however, 
when arranging a picture, it is not possible 
to exclude foliage, building and other 
superfluous details and the only thing to 
do is to throw the background out of 
focus. This is accomplished by one or 
both of two methods—by increasing the 
distance between subject and background 
and by increasing the size of the lens open- 
ing. When shooting “wide open,” com- 
pensate for the increased lens aperture 
by increasing the shutter speed accord- 


ingly. 


Foreground. Everything said about 


backgrounds also applies to foregrounds. 
If photographing a girl reading a maga- 
zine it is easy to decide on a suitable 
camera distance and background. But if 
our foreground is not well arranged, the 
result may be something like Fig. 10, in 
which there is too much foreground 
(the magazine) and not enough of the 
girl. 
For Fig. 11, the camera was moved 
around to the side until the girl attained 
more of the center of attention which is 
her due. 


Camera angle. There are dozens of 
possible angles for every subject. Consider 
all of these. Walk around a subject and 
see how it looks from different points of 
view—from one side or another, from low 
down on the ground or from the elevation 
of a handy ladder, tree or hilltop. 

Hold your palms at the side of your 
face like blinders to limit your angle of 
view to about 45°, which is about what 
the average camera lens takes in. To 
visualize the size of this angle, draw a line 
perpendicular to another. This creates a 









































90° angle. A line through the center will give you 
two angles of 45° each. 

Camera angle is the device for emphasis par 
excellence. It proceeds from the axiom that the 
closest thing to the camera will be relatively the 
largest in the picture. 

Photograph a subject from one side (Fig. 
12), and her raised elbow will be the dominant 
item. The result is a picture not of a girl, but of 
an elbow. When a subject’s arm or leg is raised it 
should not be the limb closest to the camera. Mov- 
ing the camera to the other side would accomplish 
the same effect. 

Camera angle, theoretically can be varied 180° 
or in a complete half circle around a subject. This 
gives the cameraman a lot of territory to look over, 
especially if the subject is large, as a house or a 
landscape. 

Camera altitude gives you another 180° of pos- 
sible camera angles all the way from directly below 
a subject to directly overhead. Poor choice of cam- 
era altitude is illustrated in Fig. 13, where the cam- 
era was lowered until the subject’s knees dominated 
the picture just as her elbow dominated Fig. 12. 

The center of interest in a portrait should be 
eyes, nose, or perhaps lips. Dominating a picture 
like Fig. 10 should be the subject’s face. In a land- 
scape, if a certain road, car or house is to be empha- 
sized, move toward it so that the selected detail is 
the nearest one to the camera. 

























Direction of lighting. Outdoor lighting is taken so 
much for granted that snapshooters sometimes fire away 
blissfully unaware of whether the light comes from one 
direction or another. The details we overlook, however, 
are the ones which pop up when prints are made and the 
unhappily amazed camera toter can only say, “Why, | 
never noticed that!” 

The ability to notice everything comes from knowing 
what to look for. See Fig. 14, for example. In the days 
of slow film and slower lenses, the only way to get enough 
light for a 1/25th of a second snapshot was by standing 
the subject in direct sunlight, the cameraman being care- 
ful to keep the sun over his shoulder. This resulted in 
harshly lighted faces, the flat, frontal lighting depriving 
the face of any semblance of roundness or depth. Land- 
scapes and other subjects also suffered from this type of 
lighting. 

Forty-five degree lighting (Fig 16). Better round- 
ness or modelling for all types of subjects is achieved 
when the sun is at a 45° angle, or midway between front 
lighting and side lighting. The longer shadows give bet- 
ter effect of modelling. 

The nose, the hourglass of the face, throws the 
shadow which shows the direction from which the light 
is coming. For portraits in bright sunlight, however, 45° 
lighting tends to be too contrasty; there is too great a 
range of tone between the light and dark areas and, as a 
result, the light side of the face tends to be chalky white 
while the shadows are dense, opaque black. 

Back lighting (Fig. 15) produces some of the most 
interesting and tricky effects. Two points must be watched 
out for. The sun must be kept from shining directly into 
the camera lens. Use a lens shade or hold a hat 
so that a shadow falls on the lens. Exposure must be 
increased. Back lighted (Fig. 15), a subject requires at 
least four times (2 full stops) as much exposure as when 
frontlighted (Fig. 14). When using an exposure meter, 
bring it to within 12 inches of the face so the meter will 
register the face’s illumination without taking in any 
direct sunlight. 

To play safe, when photographing any subject, whether 
a face or a steamship, move around until the light is 
at a 45° angle. You will notice this to be especially effec- 
tive with portraits when the sun is weak, as in the late 
afternoon or when it is slightly diffused by thin clouds. 






















































When the sunlight is thoroughly dif- 
fused or the subject is in the shadow, the 
result is like Fig. 17, good for portraits 
but too flat for most other subjects. 

When you have decided your camera 
distance from the subject in feet, when 
you have found a satisfactory background, 
when you have checked the foreground, 
and finally when you have decided on 
camera angle and checked the lighting, 
you may think you are ready to press the 
button and snap the picture. If you do, 
you may get something like Fig. 18. 

Expression, in the last analysis, often 
makes or breaks a picture. If a subject is 
tired, indifferent, or unenthusiastic, it is 
not possible to get an exciting picture. 

Talk to your subject, put her at ease 
by getting her to talk about people and 
things she knows and likes until at the 
thought of Paris, swimming, or fried 
chicken, as the case may be, her face will 
light up and the result will be not Fig. 18, 
but Fig. 19. 

Now let us go back and start at the be- 
ginning again, once more running over 
the camera adjustments as a pianist might 
run over his musical scales. 

All cameras depend on the same funda- 
mental adjustments. Fig. 21 shows how 
they are arranged on the Argus model 
C. Before snapping a picture, the three 
adjustments to be made are: 

(A) Setting for the desired distance 
in feet from subject to camera. The focus- 
ing dial or knob “A” can be seen set at 4 
feet in Fig. 21. 

(B) Setting for the correct aperture or 
“F” opening depending on the amount of 
light on the subject. The diaphragm ring 
“B” can be set at f4.5. 

(C) Setting for the desired shutter 
speed, depending on whether the subject 
is stationary or moving. The shutter dial 
“C” can be seen set at 1/300th of a sec- 
ond in Fig. 21. 


The position of the controls on various 
cameras may differ as do the arrange- 
ment of levers on various automobiles. But 
just as a good driver can learn to run any 
car, so Can a camera user readily operate 
any camera once he has mastered one. 
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The diaphragm. To watch it in opera- 
tion, set your camera on “T” or “Time”. 
Or on “B”, indicating “Bulb”. Some cam- 
eras have both of these settings, but many 
have just one. 

When set for “T”, one pressure of the 
shutter release opens the shutter which 
then remains open until the release is 
pressed again. When set for “B”, the 
shutter remains open only as long as pres- 
sure is retained on the release. Lifting the 
finger lets the shutter close. 

With the camera back open as in Fig. 
20, and the shutter open, move the dia- 
phragm ring and note how this adjusts 
the size of the opening. Set at f3.5, the 
lens is at its maximum opening or aper- 
ture ; it is wide open. 

Move the diaphragm ring and stop 
down to f4.5, to f6.3, to fll and to f18. 
At 18, the lens is at its minimum aper- 
ture. The greater the amount of light on 
the camera subject, the smaller the size 
of the lens opening required. 

The diaphragm ring is calibrated in f{ 
numbers, referred to as apertures, open- 
ings or stops. These terms are synony- 
mous. The larger the number, the smaller 
the size of the opening. The f18 aperture 
is smaller and admits less light, therefore, 
than the fll aperture, as can be seen by 
holding the opened camera up to the 
light. Settings between numbers can be 
used. But it is better to concern yourself 
only with the apertures engraved on 
which ever camera you happen to be us- 
ing. For example, if {16 is called for, you 
can use either f11 or f18. 

Shutter Speeds. With the diaphragm 
wide open, work the shutter at various 
shutter speeds to accustom yourself to the 
sound and appearance of a shutter oper- 
ating at 1/300th, 1/100th, 1/25th of a 
second, etc. 

Focusing. Box cameras and others of 
the fixed focus type are permanently set 
at about 13 feet. Semi-fixed focus cam- 
eras like the Argus A have two adjust- 
ments, one for near subjects (10 to 15 ft.) 
and the other adjustment for subjects 15 
feet or more from the camera. 

(Page 73, please) 
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‘ THIS POOR FISH (left) was unfortunate enough to 
be caught during a Sunday afternoon picnic given 
by members of the cast of the current Broadway 
success, HELLZAPOPPIN'. Immediately, the Thes- 
pians proceeded to demonstrate their ability to out- 
face the fish, with the results seen below. 


FISH 
FACE 


ose MANN, one of the featured star: 
of the cast, snapped the fish faces with his 
Leica, using Plus +e and an exposure 
1/200th a second at f2. The shots were 
made in the shade of several large trees. 
Other party ideas, s your 4 catch no 
fish to make faces at, might to imitate @ 
"Roosevelt: Smile," a “Mussolini Stance," or 
a “Hitler Sneer,' depending. on A pestice 
lar Preference and politi 
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CREATOR of the ‘‘collar ad" 
type (Fig. 10) of masculine 
handsomeness, Arthur William 
Brown is a photogenic type him- 
self. Critical, as are all artists, 
he does not object to being 
photographed or put on the 
griddle to have his own feature: 
criticised and analyzed. FIG. 2 


By JOHN HUTCHINS, A. R. P. S. 


Photographs by the Author 


HE pendulum of popular fancy swings again. Today the cry is, 
6 Rete down,” on the pretty boy type, “Give us rugged 
masculinity.” 

As a photographer, you should have an exact mental picture of 
just what constitutes an ideally photogenic man’s face. 

Cousin George wants his picture taken “just as is”! Actually, he 
doesn’t want anything of the kind. He expects that clever lighting 
and choice of camera angles will make him appear to have some of 
the characteristics of an ideally photogenic face. 


A man’s features can be less harmonious than a woman’s and still 
be considered handsome. But just how much lee-way is allowed for 
the photogenic male features? First, let’s consider Fig. 2. 

1. The nose must be straight. However—many handsomely pho- 
togenic men possess a nose that is really larger than it should be from 
a purely idealistic standpoint. The larger nose adds strength. 

Mr. Arthur William Brown (Fig. 2) is considered a handsome 
man. One of America’s leading illustrators, for many years he has 
been drawing the popular American conception of masculine attrac- 

tiveness such as Fig. 10. 


Observing the artist him- 
pialimeee the. chao self, (Fig. 2), Mr. Brown’s 


raph on the next page, nose is somewhat large and 
the following good and ° 7 

bad features can be seen: his eyes are a bit too deep 
! 


: a pen may set. He is not as handsome 


rectangular forehead. 66 ” 
2. Eyes too deep set - the =" ad types “4 
. Nose a little large. 
4. Full mouth and vathie ees S. pany er 4 
large lower lip. nose cannot be even slightly 
5. Square cut chin, : 


Fic. 1 too large. 
2. If a man’s eyes are a 
little bit too deep set, it only 
adds to his masculinity. 
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POGENIC! 


GREEK CHARIOTEER. Not 
photogenic by modern s'an- 
dards are the weak mouth 
and rounded chin. FIG. 3 


ANTIQUE RO- OVAL FACED 
MAN (above). youth of the 
Angularity makes Louls XIV period 


(below). Hand- 
his features pho- some in his day, 


togenic and easy but too prett 
to photograph. to photo veoh 
FIG. 4 well. ig. 5 








Deep set eyes add nothing to the 
attractiveness of a woman. 
Now let us consider Fig. 8. 
3. At the side points of the 
lower jaw bone, a man’s face may 
be wider than the perfect face 
should be. Many of our hand- 
some leading men have _ this 
slightly too-wide jaw defect. This 
disproportionate feature only 
adds to the popular conception of _/ 7 + 
rugged masculinity. 
4. Observe (Fig. 8) the ex- 
treme squareness of the facial 
planes. There is a definite lean- 
ness to the entire face. Any pres- 
ence of fleshiness between the ‘ 
bone _ protuberances would 
weaken the general skull-like 
effect. The ladies of Henry V’s 
court might perhaps find this face SKETCH ——— By Pane perfect Be gag photograph 
gaunt and somewhat starved . The forehead is rectangular in shape. There is a slight con- 























cavity in the middle of the forehead. 





looking. The dandies of the court 2. The nose is straight. 
° ° . 3. The cheek bones are prominent, forming a triangular plane. 
of Louis XIV might deplore its 4. The chin is square cut. 
m a. This indentation is a trifle too deep. 
lack of roundness. b. The lower lip is full. 


5. A well shaped forehead 
is an absolute must for the 
male photogenic face. (Fig. 8) 
Note the protuberances of the 
frontal planes of the fore- 
head. There is a flat depres- 
sion between these bones, in | 
the very middle of the fore- 
head. You will see how this 
forms a rectangle, falling away 
nicely at the temples. 

6. The mouth is well 
shaped and the lower lip is in- 
clined to be on the full side. 
There seems to be a general 
trend toward a full lower lip. 
Clark Gable and Charles 
Boyer both have this type of 
lower lip. Thin lips, unfor- > 
tunately, give a suggestion of 





A WELL SHAPED head may be badly 
presented 7s high camera angle. Ob- 
serve how the upper part of the head is 
completely out of proportion with the chin. 
Notice the distortion of the hands. A 
spot light on the floor illuminated the 
face, the entire side of which has been 
flattened out by incorrect lighting. Com- 
pare with the pictures of the same sub- 
ject on the next page. 





A PHOTOGENIC TYPE 
(right). Slightly dispropor- 
tionate features, such as size 
of nose or chin, would pre- 
vent a woman's being beau- 
tiful, but not a man's being 
handsome. Defender X-r 
Pan cut film, '/2 second at 
fll. Lighting: One 500 Watt 
spot, main light source at 
45 degree angle position. 
1000 Watt diffused broad 
for the shadow side. One 
500 Watt boom-spot direct 
behind the sitter. One 10 

Watt spot I5 feet behind 
and to the left of the sitter. 
Fink-Roselieve Hollywood 
spot shooting from the floor 
on to the background in or- 
der to give separation to 
the head. FIG. 8 


POOR LIGHTING can filat- 
ten out the planes of an al- 
most perfect photogenic 
face. The head was not 
back lighted. A single 1000 
watt flood-light was used a 
little to the right of the 
camera. The same lens and 
position of the figure, as in 
Fig. 8, above. lotice the 
definite lack of modellin 
and the all over grey loo 
to this print, caused by plain 
floodlighting. (Below.) Fig. 9 





repression of personality and 
lack of frankness. 

7. Natural looking eye 
brows, of the not too thin va- 
riety are in evidence here. It 
seems that eye brows for men 
are running a little thicker 
these days. 

8. The eyes are a trifle too 
deep set for absolute ease in 
lighting. However, this adds 
to the strength of the face. 

9. The eyes are of good 
size. Small eyes are a definite 
hindrance at all times and for 
all types, except occasionally 
in character studies. 

10. As far as ears are con- 
cerned, you can make your 











own choice. Almost any shape or kind of 
ears will go, as long as they are not in any 
way grotesque. 

11. Very few male motion picture stars 
are blond. If the features are regular, 
blond hair very often adds a somewhat 
feminine touch to the face. Notice that 
the hair follows the general contours of 
the skull and completes a pleasing outline 
emphasizing a well-shaped head. 

12. If you will now study this face 
(Fig. 8) as a whole, you will notice that 
the facial construction is built up of 
square and rectangular planes. The 
Italians might call such a face “infa- 
mata” or hungry looking, because of the 
hollows in the cheeks. This face is easy 
to photograph because of these hollows. 
The oval face that has rounded out hol- 
lows is much more difficult to photograph, 
because light easily illuminates the fleshy 
parts between the bone prominences and 
gives an expression of “all over round- 
ness,” instead of high lights and luminous 
shadows. 

A photogenic face is one that will pho- 





WELL- DEFINED planes of the face nag - 


“collar ad" type of masculine face, 
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tograph well. But what is handsome de- 
pends partly on current ideas and styles. 
All through the ages, there has been a 
constant vacillation of public opinion as 
to what constitutes a handsome man. 

Notice in the sketch (Fig. 3) the femi- 
nine mouth, and weak rounded chin of 
this young Greek Charioteer. The Holly- 
wood studios would “throw him out” as 
not photogenic. If you have to photo- 
graph a man of this type don’t emphasize 
the somewhat weak mouth with make-up. 
Try and get the chin up a bit also in or- 
der to strengthen the jaw line. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the stronger Roman 
face. The squareness of his facial planes 
would be quite acceptable today. The 
heroes of the early classic arena were 
represented by an exaggerated squareness 
and angularity. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, male 
attractiveness was exemplified by oval 
faced court dandies. The youth in Fig. 
5 would not be selected for a hero’s role 
by a modern casting director. The mouth 
is too pretty, the face is oval, and the 

bone construction is not 


sharply defined. 


During the past fifteen 
years, American women 
have been enjoying a 
“new freedom.” This 
equality with men in busi- 
ness and particularly ath- 
letic sports has actually 
created a new type of 
feminine beauty. The pic- 
ture of Miss Georgia Car- 
roll (Sept. Minicam, page 
15) demonstrated the 
somewhat all over angu- 
larity of this popular pho- 
togenic model’s face. With 
the swing in popular pref- 
erence toward a slightly 
stronger woman’s face, it 
is not extraordinary to see 
why the public now de- 
mands more “rugged mas- 
culinity”, toward the Ro- 
man type illustrated in 
Fig. 4. 














Measure Exposure by 


MCIDENT Lit 


New method doubles the range of 
any exposure meter in dim light 


By F. C. BOBIER* 


HEN an exposure meter is pointed at a 

subject and a reading taken, the meter 

measures the amount of light being re- 
flected by the subject. 

When not enough light is reflected to give a 
meter indication, the meter can be pointed to- 
ward the light source to measure the incident 
light, that is, the intensity of the light source. 

Fig. 1 shows the General Electric exposure 
meter as it is used to measure reflected light. The 
movable hood restricts the angle of light being 
measured. When the light intensity is so low that 
the meter no longer reads the reflected light, the 
hood is removed and the meter used as shown in 





MEASURE REFLECTED light when the illu- Fig. 2. 
a “eee et The reading thus obtained is divided by a 
MEASURE INCIDENT light when illumina- factor which, in the case of the G. E. meter is ten. 
tion is poor. Direct the meter half way * a . . 
between the camera and ~, poet > age If the reading taken as shown in Fig. 2 is 40 light 
eee units, for example, 40 is divided by 10. 
"in Dim LIGHT. ee The result, 4, therefore, is the figure to be. 




















used in calculating the exposure. 

This method can be used to measure 
the light falling on any surface and com- 
ing from all directions. With the hood 
removed, the meter is no longer confined 
to the measurement of light coming from 
a limited angle of view. 

The next question is where to point 
the meter. It is impossible to write instruc- 
tions which will work in every case and 
leave no doubt in the mind of the user as 
to the exact reading which should be used. 
However, pointing the meter at a point 

(Page 70, please) 





* General Electric Co. 

















SOLARIZATION PROCESS 


For Unigue and Sensational Effects 


By HENRY HOLMES SMITH 


With Author's Illustrations 


HE celebrated French photographer, 
Man Ray, once discarded a partly- 
developed print which appeared 
to be incorrectly exposed. The piece of 
paper lay around on the darkroom floor 
until it caught the photographer’s eye. 


SOLARIZATION DIRECT on paper, obtained by 
making an exposure from a normal negative. When 
one-third developed, the print was rinsed asd ex- 
posed for 3 seconds at a distance of 5 feet from 
a 25 watt lamp, then developed again in a devel- 
oper to which 50 per cent water was added. Note 
the accentuated outlines which the process “em, 





In daylight, the image looked as if it 
had been outlined by hand. Ever curious, 
Man Ray dropped the print into the hypo, 
fixed, washed and dried it. The result 
was startling—vneither fish nor fowl, 
neither negative nor positive. As a trans- 
parency it looked like Fig. 1. 

A solarized image is one that has been 
reversed by overexposing until the nega- 
tive becomes positive, light areas becom- 
ing dark and dark areas becoming light. 

The technique to be de- 
scribed here sometimes is 
called “pseudo-solarization” 
to distinguish it from “solar- 
ization by means of great 
overexposure.” The latter 
method has no _ practical 
value, while pseudo-solariza- 
tion (which we _ hereafter 
shall abbreviate to solariza- 
tion) is an effective method 
for obtaining startling, gro- 
tesque or sensational effects. 

Solarization is obtainable 
either while developing the 
negative or while developing 
a print from a conventional 
negative. 

The negative or the print 
is exposed as usual, in the 
camera or enlarger, depend- 
ing on which method is used. 
Development is partly car- 
ried out. Then a white light 
is turned on for a few min- 
utes (for the second expo- 
sure), then turned off, and 
development completed. 

Development in the light 


= va 
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PRINT, by contact, from Fig. |, gives this outline or etching effect. 
used to produce startling posters. 


of an unsafe safelight also produces the 


same effect, and is called the Sabatier 
Effect. 


Correct exposure and development 









Solarization may be 
FIG, 


times for the particular effect desired are 
determined by means of test strips. Expo- 
sure and development times for the illus- 
trations shown here are given as a guide 
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The films used were Agfa Finopan and 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic, selected 
because of availability. Development of 
the negatives took place in hangers in 
DK-50, or D72 or Agfa 103. After par- 
tial development, each hanger was re- 
moved from the tank, rinsed briefly in 
cool water, and exposed to a red safe- 
light—safe, that is, for supersensitive or- 
thochromatic films but capable of fogging 
panchromatic films. A Wratten No. 2 
safelight was used. 

Negatives or prints to be solarized re- 
ceive more than double the usual length 
of development. Full development is 
given, the emulsion is exposed to a light, 
and then full development is given again. 

For negatives, the first development 
may be anywhere from two-thirds to full 
development time. The second develop- 
ment may be from 1-1/5 to 1¥ the 
normal full development time. If the 
manufacturer’s recommended  develop- 
ment time for a film is 15 minutes, the 
first development will be 10 to 15 min- 
utes, and the second, 12 to 18 minutes. 

The first development time is from 
2/5th to % of the total development time 
for the process. The first development 


should be for a brilliant negative without 
blocking up of light areas. 





For paper prints, the first development 
is carried out for the full normal time. 
This would be two minutes with most en- 
larging papers, or 45 seconds with contact 
paper. The second development is 2 to 
*% of this time, or about | minute with 
enlarging paper and about 25 seconds 
with contact paper. 

The critical part of the process is not 
the development times, but the second or 
solarizing exposure time. The effect of 
varying exposure times is illustrated in 
Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

Following this second exposure, the 
films were placed again in the tank of 
DK-50 and allowed to continue develop- 
ment for a time equivalent to that re- 
quired for complete development of the 
original negative. 

Fixing, washing and drying are done as 
for any other negative. 

For photographers who work with 
miniature cameras, solarization may be 
carried out on enlarged negatives from 
positives made from their original nega- 
tives. 

For those who work with larger nega- 
tive sizes, successful solarization may be 
done using positive contact prints on con- 
trast-grades of contact papers such as 
Convira Extra-hard or Azo No. 5, which 




























SOLARIZED NEGA- 
TIVE. The positive 
print (left), has 
white "shadows" and 
delicate gradations 
of tone in the palm 
of the hand. FIG. 3 


SOLARIZED EN. 
LARGEMENT (right 
hand page). Fino- 
pan film, Leica cam- 
era. After develop- 
ment, the enlarge- 
ment was exposed to 
a white light for 134 
minutes and then de- 
veloped again. Note 
the characteristic 
Mackie lines along 
the arms and right 
° side of the subject. 
For full technical 
data, see article. 
FIG. 4 














CONTACT PRINTING. Azo 
contrast No. 4, normal devel- 
opment in D72, re-exposure for 
solarization effect to 60-watt 
light 10 inches from print for 
three seconds. Redevelopment 
until surface of paper a 
ened completely, creating 

paper negative. Repoedentten 
shown here is contact print ag 
this paper negative. FIG. 


ORDINARY PRINT (below). It 
cannot compare in effectiveness 
with the solarized print of the 
same subject shown above. FIG. 6 








in turn are used to print from as paper nega- 
tives. Illustrations of this method are Figs. 5 
and 7... 

Fig. 3 illustrates the effect obtained by 
solarization of a negative. The film was Agfa 
Finopan, developed in DK-50, for two-thirds 
of normal development time, exposed to a red 
safelight (Wratten Series 2) for 15 seconds, 8 
inches from the light. The second develop- 
ment was the same length as the first. 

The nude figure study, Fig. 4, was made 
by solarizing an enlargement. The original 
photograph was taken with a Leica camera 
and Agfa Finopan film. Lights were two No. 





GLASSWARE and metal objects give the effect of 
hand drawn etchings. Same method as Fig. 5, the solar- 
ization effect being obtained direct on contact prising 


paper from a normal negative. 








1 photofloods, one on the background and 
one on the figure, plus a 1000 watt Mazda, 
G40, in a reflector beside the camera. 
Normal exposure, according to Weston 
meter was given, f6.3, 1/25th of a second. 

The negative, exposed and developed as 
usual, made an 8x10 enlargement on 
Kodabrom Hard, contrast No. 4. The en- 
largement was developed in D-72 diluted 
1 to 4, then exposed for solarization effect 
to an 8 candlepower amber glass bulb, 134 
minutes at 8 inches. 

Development then was continued until 











PRINTS from solarized neg- 
atives showing the effect 
of — the length of 
the second exposure, Agfa 
Convira medium paper. 


FIG, 8. (Upper left.) Sec- 

ond exposure, 10 seconds 

to red safelight (Wratten 

series 2) at 6 inches. No 
effect visible. 


FIG. 9%. se right.) 20 
Seconds, Wratten series 2 
safelight at 6inches, Slight 
effect of second exposure. 


FIG. 10, (Lower left.) 30 
Seconds, Wratten series 2 
safelight at 6 inches. 


FIG. II. (Lower right.) Ex- 
posed to white light of 60 
watt bulb, 30 seconds at 6 
feet. Complete reversal, 
and dark line caused by 
greatly increased second 
exposure. 


paper blackened over its entire surface. 
The result was as black as Fig. 1, and 
from it the contact print was made, re- 
sulting in Fig. 4. 

Figs. 5 and 7 are examples of the 
effects obtained by solarizing contact 
prints. These were taken with a 4x5 
camera, exposed and developed as usual. 

The contact prints were made on Azo 
No. 4, developed in D-72 and re-exposed 
for solarization effect to a 60 watt light, 
10 inches from the print for 4 seconds, 
then redeveloped until surface of paper 
blackened completely, creating the paper 
negative from which were made the final 
prints shown in Figs. 5 and 7. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11 illustrate the 








effect of varying the second exposure when 
solarizing negatives. No solarization effect. 
is noticeable in Fig. 8. It can be seen, 
however, in the eye and hair of the sub- 
ject in Fig 9, the second exposure having 
been doubled. 

The effect of the second exposure is 
clearly shown in Fig. 10, in which the 
second exposure was three times that in 
Fig. 8. 

In Fig. 11 complete reversal was ob- 
tained by use of a 60 watt bulb for the 
second exposure. 

These negatives (Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11) 
were developed in DK-50 at 65 degrees, 
followed by variations of the second ex- 


(Page 78, please) 
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WAR FRONT PHOTOGRAPHY 


With censorship clamped down on all photographers in war- 
torn Europe, China is a last refuge for adventurous lensmen. 
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4 ‘ J ARTIME China is inter- 
esting, but far from a 
bed of roses. Sleeping on 
boards or the bare ground, ma- 
laria and dysentery, the slimmest 


food rations, ducking bombings, 
and walking miles, sometimes 


By D. MacNEILL DAVIES 


With Author's Illustrations 














with a pack on your back, are all 
part of the adventures of a news 
photographer in China. It’s ex- 
citing, with more scares than pic- 
tures, but it means seeing history 
in the making. 

I use a Rolleiflex Automatic 
and think it was a wise choice for 
the job. It is easy to handle and 
fast, two absolute requisites. Its 
only disadvantage is its bulk, but 
that is offset by the comparatively 
good negative size. One thing I 
like a lot about a reflex camera 
is the fact that it can be held 
away from the body or head and 
still the photographer can see in 
the ground glass what he is get- 
ting. 

Most of the cameramen use 
Leicas or Contaxes. Super Ikon- 
tas are also in the running. The 
drawback to 35 millimeter came- 
ras in wartime, however, is that 
the negatives need careful pro- 
cessing which isn’t often to be 
had. 

Agfa Superpan Press is the an- 
swer to a cameraman’s prayer. Its 
speed is the biggest surprise, but 
the comparatively fine grain and 
good tone values draw praise, 
too. I smashed my Kalart flash- 
gun on the way to the front, but 
the Agfa film is fast enough to 
make interiors if there is reason- 
able outside light and some win- 
dow space. Incidentally, I have 
been using Wabash Superflash 
No. 1, a good flashbulb which is 
small enough to pack well when 
on an assignment and is ample 
source of light when using a fast 
film. 

Lifa yellow and green filters go 
along in the carryall, with a Wes- 
ton Junior exposure meter and a 
lens shade. Before leaving the 
United States I bought a Nikor 
aluminum developing tank and 
spool. In it I use the standard 
(Page 75, please) 


















































GUERRILLAS out 
of uniform  fight- 
ing at close quar- 
ters a few miles 
from the front. 
Unposed pictures 
are a necessity in 
war photography. 


A HOMELESS 
father and his 
daughter sleep on 
a city sidewalk 
after a wild flight 
from Japanese 
bombings. 


GUERRILLAS in 
uniform. Army 
heads dislike hav- 
ing photographers 
or reporters too 
near the front, 
since their death 
means trouble for 
the Foreign Office. 


REFUGEE in a for- 
eign-controlled re- 
“lief camp. 



















PHOTOGRAPHING 


Make closeups and work for texture 
and form in blossoms indoors or out 





N any meadow, garden, or florist’s shop 

are the new models you’ve been look- 

ing for. With their curves, textures, 
and forms, flowers offer a never-ending 
procession of subject matter. 

They can be photographed in their 
natural habitat. Brought indoors, they can 
be photographed individually or made a 
part of a composition. Used as accessories, 
their forms and grace lend beauty and 
completeness. 

Almost any camera can be used for 
flower photography. A reflecting camera 
or one with a ground glass back, however, 
makes focusing and composition easier. 
The means used to make the flower image 
large on the film depends upon the cam- 
era. A telephoto lens can be used on cain- 
eras with the interchangeable lens fea- 
ture, a double extension bellows on a 
bellows-type camera, or close-up attach- 
ments such as the Contameter for the 
Contax camera and proxar lenses which 
are made to fit a number of cameras. Use 
of a “portrait” lens permits the average 
camera to come within 2 or 2% feet. 

A tripod is a “must,” since long expo- 
sures will be used when the lens is stopped 
down. 

Texture and form are the things to 
work for in flower photography. These 
are easier to obtain indoors where light- 
ing and backgrounds can be controlled. 
Fragile flowers call for high key treat- 
ment, with light backgrounds. Back light- 
ing is recommended to bring out delicate 
details in the surface and form of leaves 
and petals. 

Panchromatic film is preferable in the 
photography of flowers of delicate and 
varied hues. For full correction a light or 
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medium yellow filter is necessary. A deep 
yellow filter will give better rendering 
when darker-hued flowers are photo- 
graphed. Red filters darken blue and 
green, yellow filters darken blue, and 
green filters darken red. Unusual effects 
may be obtained if a red filter is used 
when white or yellow blossoms are photo- 
graphed. The red filter renders green as 
a very dark grey, emphasizing the lighter- 
colored blossoms. 

The sky is an excellent background 
when a filter such as a medium yellow or 
light red is used. Clouds often add to the 
drama of a flower picture made against 
the sky. Without a filter the sky will be 
overexposed, printing a plain, ugly white 
without clouds. 

As a rule large single flowers photo- 
graph better than a mass of small ones 
because the image is bigger and sharper 
details can be obtained. While some ex- 
cellent shots of cherry blossoms have been 
made, such pictures are usually fuzzy 
masses. Roses, poppies, sunflowers, peo- 
nies, asters, hollyhocks, and chrysanthe- 
mums are among the best flower models. 

Pictures of whole beds or gardens are 
seldom as attractive as those depicting a 
single bouquet or an individual flower. 
Too many fiowers or too great a variety 
confuse the eye and fail to focus attention 
upon any one part of the photograph. As 
in other types of photography each flower 
picture should emphasize one idea or cen 
tral theme, all attention being directed to 
this. 

Background should be chosen carefully. 
Many flower photographers use two 
screens or portable backgrounds, a light 
one made of cardboard or a seamless cloth 
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POPPIES. The texture and forms of flow- 
ers are more easily photographed in the 
studio where ——. and background can 


be controlled. By Guida. FIG 
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for use when the flowers photographed are 
dark, and a dark one of velvet or felt for light- 
colored blossoms. The appropriate background 
is chosen for each shot. The screens are made 
by tacking the cloth tautly to a frame. A pic- 
ture frame is very suitable for this purpose. 

The importance of the background cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Fully half of the 
poor flower pictures are due to this factor 
alone. Grass and trees make poor backgrounds 
when working outdoors because they form a 
blurred, spotty, disturbing element in the pic- 
ture. If no portable background is available, 
clear away leaves, grass and debris, making 
the bare earth the background, or hold your 
camera low and use the sky. 

Unless your interest in botany carries you 
away and you want to record the habitat, get 
as close to the plant as possible when working 
outdoors. 

When photographing large flowers such as 
poppies or tulips try to show the insides of the 
blossoms. The veining of the petals and the 
position of the anthers and pistils can add to 
the interest of the picture. Fruit blossoms look 
best when photographed from below. It is a 
mistake, however, to include the whole tree. 
A single branch, or at most two branches, 
should be selected and pictured against a fil- 
tered sky. The photographer should have as 
many blossoms as possible facing the camera 
so that, after enlargement, one may look into 
them. 

To obtain sufficient depth of focus when 
working close to the flower it is necessary to 
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COMPARE THESE TWO 
poppy snapshots. The 
eye finds charm in a 
scene like the one be- 
low by looking at one 
or two blossoms at a 
time, The camera, how- 
ever, has to get up 
close to obtain the 
same result. Note how 
much more effective 
the closeup (left) is. 
Rolleiflex camera, f16, 
1/50th of a _ second. 
By a! Pepper. 
FIGS. 2 and 3 


stop down—even to {64. Indoors with 
artificial lighting this is usually pos- 
sible. Outdoors stopping down is diffi- 
cult because of the woodland habitats 
of many plants and because of havoc 
wrought by the slightest breeze during 
a time exposure. A speed of 1/100 
of a second is necessary to photograph 
breeze-tossed flowers which necessi- 
tates opening up the lens resulting in 
a loss in the depth of focus. Some 
times muslin tacked on frames can be 
arranged as a windbreak or the stems 
can be wired with florist’s wire. 


In wiring care must be taken not to 
damage the flowers. Push one end of 
the wire into the ground and carefully 
spiral the rest around the stem in 
spring fashion. Another method is to 
break off the flower stem at its base 
and gently work the wire up through 
the center of the stem. An inch of wire 
is left below the bottom to be inserted 
in the soil among the plant’s leaves. 








STOP DOWN for definition in closeups such as this of the stamens and = 
of the African Passion Flower. By Char 1G. 4 


les Breijer. 








THE IMMEMORIAL essence 

of desirable femininity is - 

tured on film in this portrait 

which is characteristic of the 

sensational work of Irwin Blu- 
menfeld. 















A PREITY Gin 


“But how many photogra- 

phers know how to endow 

this obvious symbol with 

the breath-taking quality 
of art?” 


By ALEXANDER KING 


Photographs from Irwin Blumenfeld 


ET me admit at once that it is quite 
L impossible to write of Blumenfeld’s 
work dispassionately. Since seeing 
his pictures, I am more than ever con- 
vinced that capable photographers have 
practically no competition whatever. 
Allow me to consider the particular 
quality of beauty which lives in these 
magical pieces of paper which Irwin 
Blumenfeld gave me to illustrate this piece 
about him. His pictures must undoubtedly 
be approached with an almost lyrical per- 
ception for the exquisite intention behind 
his work. 

In the beginning, when man was like a 
pod which bursts and sends its seeds upon 
the wind, he fulfilled himself in blind, un- 
critical submission to the incalculable im- 
pulses of nature. Traveling along dark 
roads of a still-bubbling, unfinished. uni- 
verse, he mindlessly squirted the richness 
of his life without thought or affection, a 
blind tool in the preoccupied hands of 
nature. 

He left his primitive tracks in the 
dreadful, blood-soaked swamps of time 
and finally emerged into the light .. . . as 
Orpheus weeping for seven months for his 
one and only love, the sacred bride of his 
heart, the irreplaceable Eurydice. 

That’s how it all began. Love and the 
symbols of love became personalized, indi- 
vidualized and inexplicably precious. 

For thousands of years poets, painters 


PHOTOGRAPH of Rodin's statue, “The Kiss." 


and musicians conspired to raise the 
simple philoprogenitive instincts of man 
to the heights of a religion. That they 
have succeeded can best be witnessed by 
the cult for beauty, which, debased and 
perverted as it may be, depends for its 
success on tangible symbols which the 
heart of man can assimilate. 

In short, “The Naked Olympia” by 
Manet, “The Mona Lisa” by Leonardo da 
Vinci, “The Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace” have in their time and in our 
time stood for an ecstatic representation 
of the human appetite for beauty. 

So have lewd drawings scribbled on 
walls, vapid faces on magazine covers, and 
the thousand other perversions of man’s 
unlimited longings. 

I find in the photographs of Blumen- 
feld an astonishing realization of a certain 
deeply disturbing perfection which is ab- 
sent from the work of most salon photog- 
raphers. Blumenfeld’s women are not just 
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TO REPRESENT "Gothic," Blu- 
menfeld photographs a French 
town through the window of 

an ancient cathedral. 
women, or indeed, just mod- 
els. They are the profound 
and enigmatic females whose 
loveliness exists specifically in 
the minds of creative artists. 
Anybody can make a pho- 
tograph of a pretty girl. But 
very few people know how to 
endow this obvious symbol 
with the breath-taking qual- 
ity which taunts the imagina- 
tion and fills us with that 
nameless yearning which is 
the invariable accompani- 
ment of a good work of art. 
The women in these pic- 
tures, varied in appearance, 
clothing and background, are 
the immemorial, precious es- 
sence of desirable femininity. 
They haunted the saints in 
their temptations. Anthony 
and Augustine and the 
wretched anchorites of the 
Thebaide wept for the soft 
caresses of their silken hair, 
and flagellated themselves as 
a protection against the 
thoughts of their cool, resilient 
limbs. These soft, surprised- 
looking breasts have elevated 
the debauched empires and 
many good and gracious men 
have immolated their pride, 
their courage and their reason 
in the mystic whirlpool of 

these moon-colored navels. 
If you must insist upon 
making pictures of women 
let them be something more 
than a feeble shadow of the 
living image. Make your own 
dreams pattern a matrix for 
HE COPIES tapestries, paint- 
ing and manuscripts because 
the discipline and technique 
of a good photographer re- 
quires such exercises. Stylized 
elongation is characteristically 
Gothic. Blumenfeld here has 
exaggerated this elongation 


and made it more othic 
than the original. 





BACKGROUNDS for advertising photographs may be devised by ontocaion photographs of ney 
y 


musical scores, manuscripts, etc. The background above is a pointillist painting, ‘The Circus," 
the late French artist, Seurat. The two figures were photographed separately. Courtesy Conde Nast. 




















their beauty so that all men who see your 
work must realize the moving, poetic 
quality which animates your efforts. 

It goes without saying that I am not 
terribly interested in the mechanics of 
these masterpieces. I happen to know that 
Blumenfeld usually uses a Linhof camera 
and takes as long as three or four hours to 
complete one satisfactory photograph. En- 
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THIS FAMOUS Eiffel Tower shadow gives 
the very essence of beautiful Paris without 
actually presenting its most typical symbol. 


dowed with an enormous creative intelli- 
gence, he does a good deal of work which 
the average camera man would consider 
boring. He copies tapestries, paintings and 
manuscripts because the discipline and 
technique of a good photographer requires 
such exercises. 

You have seen thousands of pictures of 
Paris, but for my own special enjoyment 




















I shall always return to Blumenfeld’s 
Eiffel Tower shadow, which gives the very 
essence of that beautiful city without 
actually presenting its most typical symbol. 
And when Blumenfeld decides on doing 
something which will represent “Gothic” 
he does the little French town seen 
through the window of an ancient cathe- 
dral. 

One of his fine works of composition is 
his picture of a dictator. Placing a calf’s 
head on the heroic torso of a Roman 
figure, he draped and lighted this gro- 
tesque creation so cleverly that it seems 
almost like an unusually successful mon- 
tage. 

He makes advertising photographs 
which become poems in praise of lace. 
Painstakingly, he devises backgrounds for 
his figures by blowing up musical scores, 
paintings and manuscripts. Alert, keen 
and constantly experimenting, he impro- 
vises gag lighting, gag printing and insists 
that photography will continue a young 








and experimental art for the next hundred 
years. 

His first professional work appeared 
about three years ago and he has been 
steadily and lucratively employed ever 
since. He visited New York for six weeks 
and had only three idle days in which to 
go sightseeing; the rest of the time he 
worked for LIFE, TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY, HARPER’S BAZAAR, and the in- 
satiable American newspapers. Knowing 
only one hundred words of English, soft 
spoken and unaggressive, he did more 
actually fine work during his short visit 
here than twenty fashionable, androgy- 
nous incompetents who fancy themselves 
aesthetes. In closing I wish particularly 
to remark that Blumenfeld permits no one 
to develop or print his photographs. It is 
his belief that at least 50 per cent of each 
job is done in the darkroom, so he does it 
himself. 


When I asked Blumenfeld his opinion 
of American photography, he naturally 


“THE DICTATOR" (left). 
On the heroic torso of 
@ Roman gladiator, the 
photographer placed a 
calf's head. He draped 
and lighted this gro- 
tesque creation so clev- 
erly that it seems almost 
like an unusually suc- 
cessful montage. It is, 
however, a straight print, 
without manipulation. 





WOMEN, from earliest times, have haunted the dreams of 


men and 


declined to commit himself. But on the 
day before he sailed he said confidentially : 
“American cameramen are the best photo- 
reporters in the world. They see every- 
thing and get it onto their films almost as 
good as life. I personally prefer a little 
more heart and a little less technique. The 
best pictures are made by men who are 
never satisfied with their work. All cam- 
eras are fine. Now let’s have good photog- 
raphers to operate them.” 

I have only one further piece of elucida- 
tion to add to this perhaps overly-exuber- 
ant critique. Blumenfeld habitually car- 
ries a Rolleiflex to make photo notes for 


inspired their music, 


canvases — and cameras. 


future work. If he passes a strange old 
building in a certain state of agreeable 
decay, he takes a shot of it and saves the 
negative as a possible background for 
something he is planning. He made in- 
numerable such pictures of bridges, news- 
stands, billboards and other typical Amer- 
ican impediments which he intends to 
utilize later in Paris. 

Another thing: he’s firmly convinced 
that a nation of tinkerers like ourselves, 
with our strange knack for mechanics, has 
very little to learn from the photographers 
of other nations. ‘The only thing the Hun- 
garians, the Austrians, and the French 
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BLONDE and a mirror—perfect combination for the evanescent effect of a high key print. 

vets" (right hand page) is a typical fashion subject, yet the result, with charac ti 

Blumenfeld effectiveness, is more than just a mere picture for advertising purposes. it 
the spirit of femininity. Courtesy Conde Nast. 


have ahead of us is their emotional ap- 
proach. As he says, what we need to put 
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into our pictures is 
more heart.” 


“less technique ar 
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10 CAMERA Metded 


The simplest equipment will permit anyone to make photo- 
grams and express ideas and emotions photographically 


HE palette of photography consists of light and light- 

sensitive materials. These, manipulated by mechanical 

means, produce images of the things on which they have 
been focused. Until recently the use of these materials was 
limited to description in which the close resemblance to the 
original was the criterion of excellence. The worker was lim- 
ited by reality. 

No such limits are placed upon the photographer of today 
and the future. Casting’ cameras and formulas to the winds 
he can go into his darkroom with some sensitive paper, de- 
veloper, fixing bath, a light source and his imagination and 
come out with abstractions or pattern pictures expressing his 


SPRING CLEANING. Ob- 
jects symbolic of those 
that are moved, dusted, 
or cleaned during house- 
cleaning placed in con- 
tact with a piece of pro- 
jection paper and exposed 
produced this photogram. 
The distortion in the forks 
results from placing them 
on a small glass ash tray. 

FIG. | 





By SAMUEL GRIERSON 


illustrated by the Author 
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every mood. They may be anything from 
an interesting arrangement of forms and 
tones to a story told in symbols. Photo- 
grams, as these pictures are called, can be 
made by contact or by enlargement. 
Photograms by contact printing. Any 
light-tight room may be used and the only 
equipment necessary is an orange safelight 
and a few sheets of sensitized paper. For 
developing the paper, a tube of 'M-Q de- 
veloper may be employed and a package 
of hypo. Any paper is suitable, either con- 
tact or enlarging. The objects chosen for 
the pattern or story are laid upon a piece 
of sensitized paper so that they are in per- 
fect contact, much as objects were laid on 
parchment in early American spatterwork. 
The light source may be any handy 
lamp, preferably about 50 or 75 watt. 
Hang it about three feet over the table. 
Measure the exact distance so that con- 
ditions may be duplicated at any time. 
Arrange the objects on the sensitized paper, 
using a darkroom safelight. Expose by 
switching on the light for the required 





MUCH IS WRITTEN AND 
LITTLE SAID. (above) A 
roll of picture wire and 
the pencil represent the 
quantity that is written. F 
The two small objects in 

the lower left represent s 

the little that is worth- s 
while in what is written. 

FIG. 2 


THE OBJECTS used in 
these photograms were 
placed in contact with a 
piece of projection paper 
and then the whole thing 
was exposed to a white 
light (right). FIG. 3 


SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 
The pancake turner and 
the safety pin symbolize 
the graduate's future, the 
other objects her ee 
her education. 1G. 4 





time and then switching it off. Be cer- 
tain that the overhead light does not swing 
and cause uncontrollable shadows. 

After exposure the paper is developed 
and fixed as in ordinary contact printing 
or enlarging. 

The exposed portions of the paper 
darken, leaving the portions covered by 
the objects white. If printing-out paper 
is used the darkening takes place during 
exposure. If projection paper of the 
chloro-bromide or bromide types such as 
Velour Black, Kodabrom or Brovira, are 
used this takes place in development. 
The developer should be that recom- 
mended for the paper used. 

A vertical enlarger may be used for the 
light source if one is available. In this 
case, place the paper on the enlarging 
easel, remove the glass in the negative 
carrier, lest dust spots be focused on the 
print, and press the enlarger switch. Keep- 
ing the lens covered with the red or amber 
focusing glass makes it possible to arrange 

(Page 83, please) 
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UDERISTIC. MOUNTS 


New mounting ideas and how to 
use them to display your prints 


By JACOB DESCHIN, A. R. P. S. 


llustrated by the Author 


RINTS, conventionally, are mounted 

with equal margins all around, or with 

some extra space at the bottom. This 
rigid scheme fails to take full advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the mount 
itself. Salons may not accept prints 
mounted in unorthodox ways, but there 
is nothing to prevent innovations intended 
for private showings, such as hanging on 
the walls of homes or club rooms. Even- 
tually the salons, too, may appreciate the 
advantages of originality in print mounts. 

By applying the same principles of com- 
position which we use in the making of 
pictures to the positioning of the prints 
on the mounts, we can extend picture- 
making right through to the final mount- 
ing. Let the picture itself dictate the man- 
ner in which it shall be placed on the 
mount, not, as is the general custom, the 
mount dictate how the picture shall be 
arranged. 

Two general guides are, (1) the direc- 
tion in which the picture subject appears 
to be headed, and (2) the general shape 
or outline of the printed image. The ob- 
ject is to create an impression or effect. 
By utilizing one of these methods, it is 
easy to intensify the picture message in a 
manner not possible by ordinary mount- 
ing methods. 

The illustrations shown here are a few 
suggestions that may be employed to make 
the mount itself help in the display of a 
picture’s rhythm or movement. Other 
pictures than those used as illustrations 
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here may suggest other treatments. Each 
picture should be studied as an individual 
work that must be treated individually. If 
it suggests an oval shape, trim the picture 
that way and place it on the mount in the 
way that will display it most effectively. 
Similarly, if it suggests a circle, by all 
means trim it to a circle. Also, do not feel 
that just because you have a 16 x 20-inch 
mount you have to utilize the space as 
much as possible. Do not be afraid to 
leave a lot of unused space or margin. 
The space really is not unused even 
though the picture itself occupies but a 
small portion of it. The nature of the pic- 
ture may demand this space; it may de- 
mand this “breathing room” in which to 
continue its movement and thereby to 
give it fullest expression. 

Specifically, let us examine illustration 
Fig. 1. Normally, this print would be 
meunted vertically, with equal spaces at 
sides and top. But see how much more 
forceful is the treatment given here. The 
space to the right is not wasted ; it is the 
imaginary space through which the ar- 
rows fly to their goal. Photography of 
the most effective sort can seldom include 
the two extremes of a movement. It must 
concentrate on the one or the other. Spac- 
ing on a mount will supply the missing in- 
between area that unites, through the 
imagination of the beholder, both the 
source of the movement and its end. Fig- 
ure 1 is one method of achieving this. The 
second diagram is merely the reverse of 
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PLACING a print in the lower left hand corner of a I! x14 inch mount adds new 
force and emphasis to any photograph of this type. The space to the right is not 
wasted; it is the imaginary space through which the archers’ arrows fly to men ae 
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the first and can be employed with subjects in 
which the movement is projected the other way. 

Group pictures of the sequence type are effec- 
tively mounted by the method shown in Fig. 2. 
Its action moves from the lower left to upper right, 
at which point the action is completed. Where the 
movement starts from above and gradually pro- 
ceeds towards the ground, the positioning of the 
prints would be the reverse. 














The diagram next to Fig. 2 shows a variation DIAGRAM, DIAGRAM, below, 
in which the final picture is an oval. Were the “gs pega mount subject in 
. ‘ - . : ” mounting com- whic potentia 
prints arranged with the mount in a vertical po position em. movement Is 
sition, this oval might well be a circle or even a ployed in Fig. |. _ toward the left. 





square. All depends on the nature of the prints 
and the picture content. 

The upward diagonal direction of the pleasure 
plane in Fig. 3 moves freely towards the sky, stimu- 
lated on the mount by blank space. Similarly, with 
Fig. 6, in which the course of the walking man is 
diagonally downward across the picture towards 
the lower left. 

The cat in illustration Fig. 4 is the picture’s 
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THIS arrangement 
may be used either 
for sequence pic- 
tures or for a group 
of related pictures 
in which one is to 
be emphasized. 


principal point of interest. Our job 
in mounting this picture, therefore, 
is to bring this cat into fullest 
prominence. We accomplish this 
by placing the print in the upper 
left-hand corner of the mount, 
with the greatest mount space at 
right and below the print. The cat 
is looking towards the camera as 
indicated by the broken arrow in 
the diagram. Facing up towards 
the photographer, the manner in 
which the print has been mounted 


gives the cat prominence and apparent ease. 


Fig. 5 is mounted in practically the reverse of 
the usual method, having been placed at the bottom, 
with the greatest space above rather than below. 
This was decided upon because the “weight” of the 
picture was all toward the bottom, a triangular 
grouping with its apex in the lower left corner. Be- 
cause of the prominence of the boy sitting on the 
rock, the print was mounted so that there was a little 


SEQUENCE pictures 


mounted. See Giagrems above. 
x 14 inch mounts. »2 


reproduced from | 


additional momentum when effectively 


gain 
The illustrations for this — 

















THIS diagram indicates the direction of 
the eye's movement when viewing Fig. 2. 


A VARIATION (below) in which the 

final picture is an oval. Were the 

prints mounted vertically, the oval 

might be a circle or a square, de- 

pending on the nature of the prints 
and the picture content. 







































additional margin at the 
left. A secondary consid- 
eration in deciding on 
the position of the print 
was the fact that in its 
final placement, the pic- 
ture seems to inspire a 
sense of intimacy and 
restfulness. It “feels” 
right. 

Sometimes a frint will 
suggest a circle, as in il- 
lustration Fig. 7. Our 
gaze goes round and 
round, held within the 
picture space, without 
any hint of an exit. In 
such cases, there will be 
two things to decide: 
how much of the subject 
is to be included within 
the circle, and where on 
the mount the print 
should be placed. Trim- 
ming is done so that the 
subject proper is isolated 
from the surrounding 








area, the suggestion of pause ee 


breadth and space being 
provided by the unused 
portion of the mount it- 
self. Placing the print in the upper right 
corner, in this instance, gives the impres- 
sion of this Coreopsis high above the 
the ground. 

Trimming the print to a circle is done 
by studying the print through the back. 
Hold the print up, back toward you, in 
front of a window during the day or close 
to an electric light at night, and roughly 
trace the area you want to include. When 
this has been decided to your satisfaction, 
make the final circle by using a pencil 
compass or pair of di- 
viders. You can ob- 
tain a serviceable pair 
in the five-and-ten- 
cent store for a dime. 
After the line has 
been drawn, it is a 
simple matter to cut 
along the marked cir- 


flying plane. 

















THE WIDE MARGIN stimulates the upward diagonal of the happily: 


cle with a pair of scissors. 

Fig. 8 is arranged on the mount in 
somewhat the conventional manner except 
for the shape of the print itself, which 
is an oval, the latter having been suggested 
by the shape of the head as well as the. 
angle. The angle is aided by placing the 
print diagonally, thus assisting in getting 
across an impression of liveliness and 
movement. The print was trimmed in 
the same manner as the circle described 
above except that the oval had to be 
drawn free-hand. This is a fairly simple 
procedure because the oval does not have 
to be exact but can be slightly varied to 
follow more agreeably the general outline 
of the image. 

Some prints will fit best into some varia- 
tion of the pyramid arrangement. Fig. 9 
shows how trimming to a rough triangle 
helped to emphasize and make prominent 
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the chief point of the picture, 
namely, the dark head on the 
stand, which was at somewhat of 
a disadvantage in the original 
print because of the large amount 
of white area in the print. Mark- 
ing off for this type of trimming 
can usually be done directly on 
the face of the print, with the aid 
of a straight edge and a sharp 
knife. 

An alternative to the shaping of 
the print itself is the shaping of 
the mount. The cut-out mount 
uses two cardboards or mattes, 
with the top one cut the de- 





PLACE the picture 
on the lower part 
of the mount only 
if the ‘'weight"' of 
dark tones at the 
bottom of the pho- 
tograph justify this 
placement, as in 
this case. Note the 
strong diagonal 
force of this com- 
position. FIG. 5 
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THE CENTER of 
interest, the cat, its 
near the center of 
the mount and to 
the left—always a 
dominant point of 
aneee whether on 
a photograph or 

mount. FIG. 4 “A 














sired shape in the position the print 
is to occupy. If the latter method 
is employed, the top mount is 
marked off in pencil. With a 
sharp knife follow along the 
marked lines firmly but carefully, 
with a steady pull free of jerks and 
unnecessary halts. Poise the knife 
at a slight angle so that a beveled 
edge is obtained. Mounting of this 
sort provides a kind of frame for 
the print that ofien enhances the 
general effect. The most difficult 
shapes to cut in this way are the 
oval and the circle and for these 
you may wish to avoid the double- 





























THE COURSE of the 
walking man, _ diag- 
onally toward the 
lower left, is drama- 
tized by mounting the 
print with a narrow 
margin on top, with 
slightly more space at 
the right, and with 
maximum width of bor- 
der at the bottom. 
The lower border is 
slightly wider even 
than left-hand one. 

FIG. 6 





mount method. For those who may want to 
do considerable work along these lines, a spe- 
cial tool is available for cutting mount open- 
ings, the Cut-a-Mat (Willoughby’s, N. Y.). It 
does the job neatly and quickly, whether 
curved or straight lines are called for. 

It is advisable, in following this method, to 
make a rough print as well as the finished one 
for experimenting as to shape and position on 
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A CIRCLE is suggested 
by flowers, portraits 
and many other sub- 
jects. The small photo 
above illustrates the 
print before circling 
and mounting. Because 
paintings usually are 
rectangles, it does not 
follow that all photo- 
graphs must be rec- 
tangles. Take advan- 
tages of other shapes. 

FIG. 7 


























the mount. After having determined 
where the print is to be placed on the 
mount and what shape seems to be most 
suitable, accurate measurements can be 
made on the mount that will prevent the 
possibility of error when arranging the 
final print. 

The space in which the mount is to be 
hung may also suggest the method of 
mounting. A triangular space, for exam- 





AN OVAL is suggested by the 
human head. The oval need 
not be exact, but may follow 
the general contour of the 
subject. The sides of the face 
determine the direction of 
the compositional lines of 
force in this study. FIG. 8 


























ple, such as will be encountered in the 
attic, might take a _ triangular-shaped 
mount with perhaps a circular print. Thus, 
by exercising a little ingenuity and feeling 
free to adopt individual, unconventional 
mounting methods to fit special circum- 
stances, bare spaces in the home may be 
agreeably filled up and thereby improved 
in appearance. 

Unconventional mounting methods may 
further be extended to the picture album, 
in which pictures may be mounted as de- 
scribed above to the general improvement 
of the album. The large spaces may be 
devoted to short captions neatly lettered 
and spaced. Even the familiar picture 
postcard or greeting card when prepared 
for one’s individual use may be treated in 
this way. 

The actual mounting may be done with 

















TRIANGLES, trapezoids 
and other shapes are 
suited to various sub- 
jects, and cropping in 
geometrical — often 
makes it possible to 
cut out extraneous 
details. FIG. 9 


rubber cement or dry mounting tissue. 
Spread the adhesive smoothly over the en- 
tire back of the print with a spatula made 
of cardboard or very light-weight wood. 
Press the mounted prints under weights 
evenly distributed over the surface. 

In dry mounting mark lightly the posi- 
tion of the corners of the print on the 
mount. Cut the tissue the same size as 
the print, lay it on the mount within 
the penciled marks and touch the corners 
with a warm iron so that the tissue is held 
in place. Then lay the print on top and 
put the whole thing into the dry mount- 
ing press. Dry mounting is also possible 
without a press. After the print has been 
laid on the tissue cover it with a sheet of 
medium-weight bond paper and then run 
a warm iron (regulated for ‘silk) slowly 
over the entire picture. 
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A thrill is in store for you if you have yet to load 
your camera with its first roll of color film. 
Let color add a new dimension to your pictures. 


By EMIL KARCHES 


OLOR PHOTOGRAPHY has been talked about so much that 
many people are half afraid to try it. Many others fail to 
realize that color film is available in all standard sizes and that 

any camera can take pictures in full color. 

To take good color snapshots, the two factors to be given careful 
thought are (1) choice of subject matter and, (2) choice of light- 
ing. When taking a monochrome (black and white) picture, you 





YELLOW WHEAT against a 
cloud-filled sky is a ‘'natural" 
for color film, if the subject 
can be kept flat or evenl 
lighted. Fig. i 


watch for the arrangement of light and dark areas. When taking a 
color shot, you select subjects for the arrangements of their colors. 
Contrast is furnished not by degree of illumination, but by the 
colors of the subject. 

Fig. 1, for example, is a simple arrangement of yellow wheat and 
blue sky. Fig. 2 is an arrangement of red and green. No monochrome 
reproduction can do justice to the beauty of these flowers. You have 
to shoot them in color. 

The second problem, type of lighting, is closely related to the 
first. Because contrast is supplied by color, contrasty lighting is not 
necessary. Lighting for most subjects should be flat and even, such 















FLOWERS make good color subjects. 
Care must be taken to light the 
darker green leaves and stems so that 
they will not be underexposed. By 
Janet Weston from New York Camera 
Club. Fig. 2 





FLAT LIGHTING makes this a good 
color subject. Dufaycolor is used for 
outdoor subjects without a filter. By 
E. J. Karches. Fig. 3 


THE rich orange, greens, and browns 
of harvest time under a flat light make 
a perfect subject for a color shot. By 
Janet Weston from New York Camera 
Club. Fig. 4 












































as obtained on a slightly cloudy day or in the open 
shade. Eveness of illumination is not only desirable, 
but it is definitely necessary because the brightness 
range of color film is less than a tenth of the bright- 
ness range of black and white film. 

A third problem is exposure. Use the- exposure 
table packed with each roll of color film. Recom- 
mended exposures for outdoors, for flood and for 
flash lighting with Dufaycolor film are given at the 
end of this article. 


When using a meter, make several readings of 
various parts and colors in the subject and take the 
average. For black and white film, consideration is 
given only to the general shades of gray. In color 
photography, each color has its own reflecting 
power, varying in the amount of light it reflects. 
In making a picture of a girl wearing a red blouse, 
green skirt and a blue hat, the reading for the hat, 
let us say, is 200, the skirt 100, and the blouse is 
300. A reading of the skin is 500. Add all the fig- 
ures. Divide the result, 1100, by four. The average 
in round numbers is 300. This figure is used as the 
basis for the exposure. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 illustrate subjects which are likely 
to gain 100 per cent when shot in color. 

Fig. 1 and Fig. 4 are subjects which require a de- 
cision in advance, as to whether they are to be made 
in black and white or in color. Fig. 1, for example, 
is a beautiful black and white as produced here. 
But notice the contrast in the girl’s face. The shadow 
side is more than ten times as dark as the highlight 
side. With color film there would be no color on 
the shadow side, just a gob of shadow. 

Therefore, to duplicate this shot in color, you 
would have the girl move her head to her left (to- 
ward the iight) so as to obtain evenly illuminated 
features. 

Color film has less brightness range, or latitude 
than has ordinary film. The latitude of a film is 
the number or range of individual tones which can 
be reproduced. For example, a film with a latitude 
of one to five would be capable of recording five 
tones, white, light gray, medium gray, dark gray, 
and black. Monochrome film usually has a latitude 
of about one to one hundred. 

As the brightness range in most scenes is much 
less than the exposure range of a given film, a num- 
(Page 84, please) 

WOODLAND DIP (right hand page) is a beautiful shot in 

black and white. In color, however, the latitude of the film 

would not be great enough to render both the distant ever- 
greens and the bright forground tree trunk. Simplest solution, 


when color filming, would be to eliminate the tree from the 
composition, Fig. 5 























COLLEGE PUBLICITY DE- 
PARTMENTS are interested in 


Z 


unusual and pictorial shots of 
school life such as this shot 
of a student's desk and the 
picture (below) of three stu- 
dent nurses discussing a prob- 
lem. These pictures are used 
— up’ gat book- 

and 2 


SCHOOL DAYS 


bring opzjoortunities por Camera $$$ 


By ELLIS O. HINSEY and WILLIAM MINOR 


ilustrations by Ellis O. Hinsey 


PPORTUNITIES await the college student 
O photographer. As a free-lance worker his op- 

portunities are limited only by his time and 
his ability. Building up a business requires planning 
and ingenuity but once it is started it will roll of its 
own momentum. 

Students want pictures of the school itself, of 
themselves and their friends, and of school activities. 
The easiest way to begin is by photographing the 
college buildings. Enlargements of these may be 
displayed and sold by the college bookstore. Photo- 
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graph sorority and fraternity houses and 
send sample prints to each house. 

Photograph school teams and the indi- 
viduals on each team. Take them in 
action. Cover intra-mural games. Each 
person photographed is a prospective cus- 
tomer. Rush proofs through as soon after 
the event as possible and get them on 
exhibit—in the training house, the book- 
store, dormitory, fraternity house, or on 
school bulletin boards. 


Watch the school calendars for events 
and see the necessary people beforehand 
so that you will be able to get vantage 
points from which to work. Make a series 
of pictures telling the complete story of 
Homecoming, Mayday, graduation week, 


“FIRST DAY OF 
SCHOOL" shot sells 
local newspapers. 
too, will interest 
ublicity director 

who is looking for un- 
posed pictures of stu- 
dents hee in 
college life. Fig. 3 


rushing, Senior Prom, Junior Prom, haz- 
ing, etc. 

The college publications are interested 
in good spot news pictures of activities 
such as the new class officers, the Inter- 
Fraternity Council, a panhellenic meeting, 
the Sophomore-Freshman Hop, the Pi- 
rates Ball. If they like your shots, create 
the job of class photographer for yourself. 


Show your work to the college publicity 
director. He needs photographs of college 
life for his promotion booklets and adver- 
tising. If you haven’t exactly what he 
wants, offer to make pictures according to 
his specifications. Usually such photo- 
graphs must be made from unusual angles 

(Page 74, please) 











dow owe BULK FILM 


Buy film in bulk at a saving and load it into cartridges or 
cassettes in the darkroom or with this easily built loader. 
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By CARLETON MITCHELL 
and VICTOR H. WASSON 


ULK film loading for 35 mm. cameras is eco- 
nomical and practical. No special equipment is 
necessary and film costs can be cut 50 per cent. 

A good introduction to bulk film loading is the use of 
27% and 55 foot rolls which are supplied by most film 
manufacturers. These rolls are notched and tongued 
at the proper 36 exposure intervals. The 100 and 200 
foot rolls are even cheaper per exposure, but are not as 
convenient to handle. 

Some cameras take cassettes which are light-tight 
and can be put into the camera anywhere. These are 
a good investment if available for your camera. The 
ordinary cartridges supplied with “readypacked” 
35 mm. rolls are also usable. Save them or ask your 
photofinisher for some. 

If using a cassette, practice until its assembly be- 


PRACTICE until the assembly of a cassette becomes mechanical. fier) 
THE FINISHED loader with the light-proof sleeves attached. teft. 


THE END cover (lower left, three sides removed for photograph) is 
laced on the cartridge jacket and the reassembled cartridge inserted 
nto the clip jaws. FIG. 3 
HOLD the film lightly by the edges while winding. Thirty turns will 
fill a cartridge. FIG, 4 
WHEN the cartridge is full (lower right), cut the film leaving about 
four inches as a leader. FIG. 5 











comes mechanical. In the darkroom, lay 
things out in convenient order. When 
opening a 274% or 55 foot roll be careful 
that the center does not drop through, as 
it is not wound on a reel. The free end is 
already notched for insertion into the 
spool of the cassette. By holding the spool 
in the left hand and the roll of film in the 
right it is simple to wind the film onto it. 
The sprocket notch in the spool should 
point away from you. Wind the film 
firmly and evenly. If it seems to be wound 
too loosely do not “cinch” the film by 
pulling it tight. Unwind it from the spool 
and rewind with an even tension. 

The tongued end will come to your 
fingers when the proper length of film is 
on the spool. Then cut the film where the 
tongued end meets the next notch. Put 
the roll back into its container and the 
spool into the cassette, which is then ready 
for use. 

If the casettes are not available for your 
camera, the procedure is about the same 
for ordinary cartridges (Fig. 1) except 
that it is necessary to fasten the notched 
end to the spool with a bit of Scotch or 
adhesive tape. Winding is the same. 
When putting the spool into the cartridge, 
be sure that the film comes through the 
velvet-lined slit before putting on the end 
cap, and that the cap is on securely before 
turning on the light. 

The 100 and 200 foot rolls require a 
slightly different technique. The easiest 
to use are those wound on metal reels. 
Clamp the end of the film into an ordi- 
nary drying clip, fastened to the wall as 
high as you can conveniently reach. To 
measure the film, cut a piece of lintless 
string the desired length and insert it in 
the same clip, unroll the film, measure it 
with the string and cut. Make a notch 
with scissors or a sharp knife in one end 
and insert the notched end of the film into 
the casette spool or tape it to a cartridge 
spool. Wind with an even tension towards 
the clip. When within a few inches of the 
film end, loosen it from the clip, and put 
the spool into the cassette or cartridge. 
Trim the tongue end after turning on the 
light. 
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DRAWING of the loader illustrated on the previous 
page. Note the position of film trough and clamp which 
holds the cassette or cartridge. 
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CONSTRUCTION details of crank. FIG. 7 


When using the longer rolls of bulk 
film, any desired number of exposures 
may be loaded. Measure the length of 
the number of frames desired—6, 12, 18, 
etc.—and-add four or five inches on either 
end. Cut a piece of string the desired 
length and use it in the darkroom to 
measure the film. Never touch the film 
on either side; handle it by the edges. 
Practically any dark room where there is 
no direct current of air is satisfactory for 
bulk loading. 

It is convenient to carry bulk film 
while traveling because of the small pack- 
ing space required. With the 27% or 55 
foot rolls, a changing bag is simple to use, 
as the film roll and spool can be held al- 
most together. On a trip, or wherever it 
is impossible to unwind the film from the 
cassette or cartridge directly into a de- 
veloping tank, the film should be un- 
wound from the spool and rewound into 
a small roll. This should be wrapped in 

(Page 81, please) 
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CAMERA BELLOWS 


By DAVIS HUTCHINSON 


N inexpensive bellows for an enlarger, copy- 
ing camera, etc., can be made from black 
paper or leather. 

There are two types of bellows: straight and 
tapering. A “straight” bellows, one that has 
the same size opening at both ends, is made 
as follows: Cut a sheet of stiff black paper 
about 2% inches wider than the circumference 
of the opening and 3 inches longer than the 
maximum extension desired. 

Draw parallel lines across the paper, ¥2 inch 
apart for an average size bellows, or % inch 
to 1 inch apart for a large bellows. Divide the 
sheet lengthwise into five sections, as in Fig. 1. 
For a square opening add to the top and bot- 
tom sections an amount equal to the width 
between. two folds, i. e., 1 inch for a bellows 
in which the parallel lines are % inch apart; 
1% inches or 2 inches in larger bellows. Note 
that the seam comes in the middle of the bot- 
tom section rather than at a corner, and that 
Y% inch is allowed on each end for lapping. 

Pleat the paper along the parallel lines ac- 
cordion fashion, using a straight edge. Flatten 
the paper and fold it again, this time revers- 
ing the direction of the folds so that each 
crease will fold in or out at will. Then fold 
on the vertical lines, making the corners, and 
fasten the ends with rubber cement. 
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SrraiGur Bez.ows 
PLAN for a straight bellows. 6b * % raf Py circum- 


canes of the opening oe 2/2") the width of 
6 plus the width of p; ¢ is cut ju" sseumee than ™ 
length desired for the bellows. Fig 
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Tapereo BetLtows 
CENTER LINE CENTER Link 
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PLAN for a tapered bellows. e is 2” longer than 
the length of the completed Sathente b s Ns of (the 
circumference of the opening plus 2a; a is the 
width of b plus the width of p; the w ths of d and 
¢ depend upon the size of a and b and the length 
of the bellows. Fig. 2 


Study the bellows on a camera. Notice that 
two sides are folded outward and the other 
two inward. The sides on which the extra 
width was allowed are to be folded outward, 
thus making a square opening. 

The most accurate method of making a 
tapering bellows is to lay it out as shown in 
Fig. 2. Be sure to add the inch for folding 
and % inch for joining. The folding and 
pasting processes are similar to those used in 
making the square bellows. 

If a leather bellows is desired, make a paper 
one and cement a piece of thin leather to it 
with rubber cement. Crease the leather along 
the folds in the paper. 

To facilitate fastening the bellows to the 
equipment, glue strips of wood veneer to the 
ends. 


BELLOWS partially 
folded. Note that 
the short side is 
folded in and the 
long side out. 
Fig. 3 
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MAKE YOUR FLASH SHOOTING 


Above you see convincing evidence of the extra safety you 
get with the new Wabash Safety Superflash! Thrown 
force against a wall, it did not burst, explode nor shatter! 


full- 


This ultra-high-speed pholo per- 
fect uniformity of flash from simultaneously fired Super flash 
bulbs. Here’s more dependable flash picture-taking for you! 


by Col. Wm. Burden shows 


NEW WABASH SAFETY SUPERFLASH 


OF SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY IN FLASH BULBS! 


SETS NEW STANDARDS 


You can depend upon a Wabash 
Superflash photolamp to get the 
picture safely as well as surely! 
New Invisible Double Safety Jack- 
ets—both inside and outside the 
bulb — give you double safety 
against bursting, shattering, ex- 


e No discoloration marks «+ 
the safety jackets of Wabash 
Safety Superflash. Lens- 

> let the light 
through! 


Patented Blue 
Spot” gives you visible check 
upon safety-to-use of every 
Superflash bulb before you 
buy and use it! 


plosion and flying glass splinters. 

Superflash, too, offers the added 
protection of Safety Spot, Safety 
Disc and Anti-Contact Flashing 
features. Made with the famous 
all-hydronalium wire flash element 
giving the extra long peak light 


“Safety e 


Oscillographic phot 
meter test chart, 

amazing unifor 
of Superflash’s positiv Fon 
split-second synchronization. era 


flash, controlled uniformity, split- 
second synchronization and sure- 
fire flashing characteristics that, 
make every picture a “Snap” with 
Superflash! At your photo deal- 
er’s. Or write Wabash Photolamp 
Corp., 335 Carroll St., Bklyn., N.Y. 


e Sure to emg FER, 
rote to flash ... 

flash is THE bate see) 
as built-in flash cam- 


abo 





Copyright, 1939, "Wabash Photolamp Corp. 
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CHEER LEADER. Pilot 6 ety aoe Superpan Press 
filrn, fil, 


SEs technical quality of “Cheer Leader” 
cannot be criticized, but the posing of this 
picture, and it is apparently a posed picture, 
can be greatly improved. In the first place, a 
cheer leader should be so intent upon the audi- 
ence that even though it is outside the range of 
the camera the viewer should be aware of its 
presence. The girl’s eyes should face ahead 
instead of toward the camera. This creates a 
worried expression as if she were trying to keep 
track of something going on behind her back. 

The background of the picture is also disturb- 
ing, for the girl is apparently posed near a 
school building which detracts from the pic- 
ture and confuses the composition. The straight 
line formed by the roof and the girl’s head is 
unfortunate. Lines which have nothing to do 
with each other should never be permitted to 
join. 

If it were necessary to include the building 
in the background, it would have been better 
to fill the left side of the picture behind the 
girl’s head with the dark mass of the structure, 
leaving the light sky in front of the face to 
give the impression that the girl is looking out 
of the picture. In this way the background 
would not become confused with the main in- 
terest of the picture which starts with the girl’s 
face and then leads off to the megaphone. 


HOOTING against the sun makes for dra- 
matic pictorial results but such simple er- 
rors as are shown in “Afternoon” must be 
avoided. Since we are bound to get a silhou- 
ette effect when we shoot against the sun, im- 
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Your snapshots and how to improve them 
in mailing prints, address to above department. 


portant parts of the composition must be out- 
lined against an area of contrasting tonal value 
In this picture the statue becomes confused 
with the building behind it and looses its 
charm. If the position of the camera had 
been moved only a few feet to the right the 
statue would have been sharply defined against 
the sky. Such a position would also put the 
sun behind the building in the upper right 
hand corner of the picture, thus avoiding the 
halation which eats into the outline of the 
structure. 

If there were no building to conceal the sun 
it would be necessary to wait until it were 
covered with a heavy cloud. If the clouds are 
not dense enough to effectively conceal the sun 
then this area must be printed in by giving as 
much as four or five times the exposure re- 
quired for the rest of the print when enlarging 
from the negative. This can be done easily by 
using a dodging mask with a small round hole 
cut in it. After the sun area has been printed 
in, it will generally be necessary to give the en- 
tire sky area several times the exposure required 
for the foreground to bring out dramatic qual- 
ity in the clouds. 





AFTERNOON. Rolleicord camera, Agfa Super- 
pan film, fll, 1/ 100th. 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


FROM 35 MM. NEGATIVES 










WITH @ rgu * 


MICROGRAIN EASEL 


Built-in Micro-Element Makes Accurate Focusing Easy 


N° more guesswork! Negative grain can 
be analyzed and dodged by means of 
micro-element in Argus Micrograin Easel. 
Gives a 15X magnification of image cast by 
enlarger (in making an 8x10 this means : en 
150X magnification). Many exclusive fea- en A) $ 
tures...disappearing paper guides; rapid 

masking frames. Enlarges to 11x14. 





argus argus 
DEVELOPERS BROMEX PAPERS — | 


Argus AR1 Fine Grain 
70¢ Developer for 35 mm. 
plates or films. Non- 
harmful to hands, non-staining; 
doesn’t sludge. One bottle of pow- 
der produces 1 quart of solution. 


rich in silver, exceedingly fine grained. 

Comes in most popular contrasts, surfaces 

and weights . . . soft, medium, hard; glossy, | 
semi-matt, silk; single and double weight. 

From 35c to 95c. 


’ 
A full scale emulsion paper, extremely | 





Argus AR2 Universal De- 
45¢ veloper. Fine for contact 
or projection bromide 
printing papers as well as films. 
Wide range of contrasts; com- 
pensation for over- and under- 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, SEE YOUR LOCAL 


AUTHORIZED ARGUS DEALER OR MAIL COUPON 














exposure in printing. One bottle er ee | eS OSS ee ae eee ee GES eae ap aa j 
of powder produces 1 quart of 
solution. ! International Research Corp. | 
: 322 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. | 
| Please send me complete information on 
Argus AR3 Paper Devel- Argus Micrograin Easel, Argus Developers 
A0c oper for contact or pro- 1 and Argus Bromex Papers. | i 
jection bromide printing l | ; 
paper. Long range of detail with | | 
fine gradations of tone. One Name 
bottle of powder produces 1 | | 
quart of solution. | Address 
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WHAT IS THAT? If a — gg ad lies in 


one direction and the ca 
other, measure INCIDENT light 
tween the two. Rollei! 

1/50. By W. Suschi 
Exposure by Incident Light 
(Continued from page 25) 
about half way between the main light 
source and the camera usually gives the 
best results. When the light level is low, 
a slight deviation from the photographer’s 
estimate as to what is half way between 
the camera and the light source does not 

make a great deal of difference. 


in an- 
alf way be- 
flex, Panatomic a fe, 
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Because of the techniques employed by 
different users of the meter, some have 
found that factors other than ten worked 
better while others have obtained good re- 
sults by altering the film speeds. Either 
type of correction may be necessary for 
the personal habits of the user, or may 
correct for the variables which occur in 
other photographic equipment used to 





WIN A NEW 1940 PACKARD! 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
IMPORTANT CONTEST FOR AMATEURS 


NEW YORK 

















DON’T MISS YOUR CHANCE 
TO WIN ONE OF THESE: 


FIRST PRIZE 
a new 1940 Packard One-Ten 
Convertible Coupe 


* 


SECOND PRIZE 
$250 in cash 


* 


THIRD PRIZE 
$100 in cash 
* 


FOUR additional prizes of $25 
in cash each 


* 


TWENTY additional h hi 
mention awards of $10 each 























A Picture Worth Taking! 


AS K THE 


MAN 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW-—OCT. 15-22 


RING your camera to the New York Auto Show! 
Photograph America’s most beautiful car and 

win it—or one of twenty-six cash awards! 
The first prize will be the car which you will photo- 
graph—a stunning new 1940 Packard One-Ten Con- 
vertible Coupe. It will be =taged on a set specially 
constructed for photographic purposes. 
Attractively dressed models will be on hand... 
lighting effects will be provided ...in the most 
unusual contest ever conducted for amateurs! 


In addition to the handsome First Prize, there will 
be $650 in additional cash awards! Entries will be 
awarded prizes on the basis of merit as determined 
by the judges— whose decisions will be final. 

Entry blanks and complete information on the 
contest will be available at the Packard Auto Show 
Exhibit—on the first and second floors of Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. The contest will 
be held during the entire week of the Show— 
October 15-22. 


For advance details, write Contest Manager, Packard 


Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


1940 PACKARD 


+ Prizes Worth Winning! 


WHO OWNS ONE 


PEE Aes RE 
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Bass Bargaingram 


Vol. 29. No. -10 OCTOBER, 1939 








Get professional results with the famous 


RCA 16mm. Sound on film 


camera. The world’s greatest value . . . with wna 
wed amplifiers . . . improved motor drives . 
fnoroved appearance. 
Cc lete C ial Model: 110 volt, AC operation, 
including 3 stage Amplifier, Crystal Microphone, 
400 ft. magazine, motor, etc. . . . complet 
with all accessories............ccccccssese 


Filmo 75: 


A lucky purchase . . . POCKET THIN... 
100 ft. 16mm. precision built . . . 20mm. F:3.5 


pag Og . . » formerly $92.50, $39.50 

















. 
Filmomaster Projector: 
Gear driven feed and =. up spindles . . . gear 
driven power — t light . . . automatic 
switch, 750 watt... 2” F: x. ‘6 A 
WER CRED so cvecevccccccesvccccvesecsscece 
Movie minded men and women are advised to 
write for the 


BASS BARGAINGRAM No. 240 


66 pages of rare values in 8-16 and 35mm equipment. 
Free for the asking. 


CAMERA CO, DEPT. 
"Chicacorcu MM 

















Miniature Enlarger 


ELWOOD A\}yI | 





Improved 
Design 


New Features 


Silvered Reflector 


Condensing Lenses 
(Optional) 


Try this Enlarger 
and see how 
smoothly and accu- 
rately it works. Then you will also be agreeably sur- 
prised at the superior quality of your enlargements. 
PRICE of Enlarger withoutlens ........ $30.00 
with Ilex F 6.3 3%” lens in bbl. with iris diaphragm 38.00 
With Laack F 4.5 3” lens in bbl. with iris diaphragm 41.00 


Sold by All Photographic Supply Dealers. 
Write for 76-page booklet. 

ELWOOD PATTERN WORKS, Inc. 
125 North East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Canadian Agents and Distributors: 

W. E. BOOTH COMPANY LIMITED, Toronto and Montreal 





take, develop, and print the picture. 

Anyone can establish, by making a few 
trial pictures, a method of figuring the re- 
lation between the incident light as he 
measures it with his own meter and the 
exposure necessary to get a correctly ex- 
posed negative. Many photographers 
after doing some experimental work have 
determined their own factor for use in 
measuring the incident light by always 
pointing the meter directly at the main 
light source. Still others have established 
a factor to use in measuring incident light 
by pointing the meter directly at the cam- 
era. It may be obvious to the reader that 
one of the reasons the method of pointing 
the meter approximately half way be- 
tween the main light source and the cam- 
era was adopted is because the factor 
came out ten. It is cumbersome to multi- 
ply by such numbers as 7, 9, 23, etc., but 
very easy to multiply by ten. 


With a movie camera, the factor of 10 
may be taken into account before setting 
the calculator. For instance, when oper- 
ating at 16 frames per second, with a 
shutter speed of 1/30th of a second, set 
the calculator 1/300th, the actual shutter 
speed (1/30) being ten times 1/300. 


If photography is confined to mono- 
chrome rather than color, there should be 
no possible concern about the short-com- 
ings or possible errors in any of the meth- 
ods discussed above. If color film is used 
the photographer should be able to have 
perfect exposures nine out of ten times. 








WHILE THEY LAST 


2 Brilliant Enlarger Values 


Takes 35mm and 
PRECIS No. 44. half Vest Pocket. § 50 
F.4.5 Anist. enlarges 914 ow. 24%” 


single condenser. A $45.00 value. 





Takes 35mm. and 
$ 5 FOTH DERBY. naif Vest Pocket. 
An excellent enlarger. Enlarges 744 
times. Fine F.3.5 anist. lens. A 
$26.50 value. 
Write for FREE Price List of Photo Supply Bargains 


CAMERA DEPT., New York Loan Office 


118 N. Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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So You've Bought a Camera 
(Continued from page 18) 


Cameras not in the fixed or semi-fixed 
focus class have a continuous adjustment, 
usually from three feet to infinity. “In- 
finity” indicates all subjects a hundred 
feet away or more. 

Until recently, most cameras were of 
the guess-focus type. The photographer 
estimates the distance to the subject and 
then sets the lens accordingly. Many lens- 
men can estimate distance quite accu- 
rately. When time permits, photographers 
use a tape measure or pace off distances, 
figuring three feet per step. 

A camera equipped with a coupled 
range finder (such as the C model Argus) 
is optically set for distances. Looking 
through the rangefinder window, the cam- 
era subject may appear like Fig. 22, split 
in two. By rotating the rangefinder dial 
while looking at the subject, the halves 
of the picture are slowly brought together 
as in Fig. 23, indicating that the camera 
is correctly focused and ready to shoot. 


How to hold the camera, More snap- 
shots are ruined by an unsteady hand than 
any other single cause. Fuzzy, unsharp 
pictures often are blamed on the camera 
or lens when the fault is the camera user’s 
lack of steadiness. 

The usual camera hold for horizontal 
pictures is illustrated in Fig. 24. The back 
of the camera is held against the nose or 
forehead. The elbows are pressed firmly 
against the sides. 

Turning the camera upside down, as in 
Fig. 25, allows the back of the camera to 
fit flat against the forehead. This position 
is favored by many experienced camera- 
men and it provides good rigidity. Prac- 
tice using this hold for several days, pick- 
ing up your camera and going through 
the motions of focusing and snapping a 
picture. 

For vertical compositions, hold the 
camera as in Fig. 26, with the thumb of 
the right hand on the shutter release, and 
the back of the camera pressed flat against 
the cheek and forehead. 

Stand with the feet well spaced, or lean 








LIFE Bought It... 
GRAFLEX Made It! 


“Squalus” —a Grafiex-made 
Picture by James A. Jones 


URING the few seconds the Squalus was 

visible on that first attempt to raise the 
submarine, opportunity knocked but once. . 
but photographer Jones of the Boston Post was 
ready with his Graflex. Among other shots, he 
made the above which was featured in Life and 
other publications. Undoubtedly it is one of the 
great news pictures of the year. Follow the lead 
of successful photographers. Make great pic- 
tures with Graflex American-made, Prize-Win- 
ning Cameras. 


R. B. Series D GRAFLEX 


Here is the camera that made the 
picture shown above. Full vision 
ground glass focusing, 25 focal plane 
shutter speeds, revolving back and 
interchangeable lenses make it a 
prime favorite. Two sizes: 344x4% 
and 4x5. 


2), x3!4 Miniature . | | 
SPEED GRAPHIC 


pacts this i4x3% Miniature has 
5 ia’ 
a the recognined Speed — 





features plus others includin; 
in focal plane — a ont 
ae and parallax correct- 

tubular view finder. 
Binds 4x5 and 5x7. 


When in New York for the World’s Fair, visit 
the Graflex Display Rooms at 50 Rockefeller Plaza. 


FREE! «. ~ for FREE catalog of Graflex 

Speed raphic American- 
Cameras and Accessories 

and FREE Pre Winning Camera Speed Graphic 

folder. Paste yp Ny 2 — your ee 


on mny post 
Gralex tion, ay ag MCI Rochester, 
N. ¥., U.S. A. 















FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. MC-20, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8. A. 

















— at ae Graphic Grafix catalog and free 24%4x3% 
Name 

Crry. Srare 

EN GRAFLEX Pacize- Winning CAMERAS 
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[9 IMPORTANT REASONS 


TO BUY THE F-R “SPECIAL” 
(Adjustable Roll Film Tank) 


cted of GENUINE BAKELITE. chér 
' pecially compounded for photo 


vse 


2. la holale 4o1Aae 11 2-1 on-fogging 
STEEL parts prote 


1ge during adjustment 


STAINLESS 


ct against the danger of break 


* ADJUSTABLE to 
Exp. 35 MM to N 
flanges withstand lots of 


4. LOADING of film tr 
side of reel—or bot for mor 


respective of wetness of the rel 


S. CAPACITY. Only 81 


cre needed 


6. REVOLVING LIGHT 
rom entering and 
tribul > of solut 


7. Potented F-R CHECK STOP ove 


fr nreeling. during e 
8. AGITATOR built t reel t 


wh allows a thermometer t 
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9. GUARANTEED u: 
10. 





Go to your dealer today. Get one! See for your- 
self its superiority. Check carefully these 10 buying 
points—and if you don't think you are getting the 
greatest value ever offered in a developing tank 
your money will be refunded instantly. 


(” FINK-RO/ELIEVE CO. INC 


? WEST 64th STREET * NEW YORK 
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" against a support such as a convenient 


wall or tree. Take a breath and hold it 
while you remain perfectly steady and 
gently squeeze the shutter release. 

What exposure to use? The correct ex- 
posure for the average subject in bright 
summer sunlight, when a fast film like 
Agfa Superpan Supreme is used, is 
1/100th of a second at fll. The next 
article in this series will tell what exposure 
to use and will include accurate guides 
for determining the aperture and shutter 
speed to use under all conditions. 





School Days Bring Camera $$ 
(Continued from page 63) 
and must glorify the college and its life. 
The rotogravure sections of newspapers 
in the vicinity will be interested in series 
of unusual pictures such as the new speech 
class making recordings or the progress of 
an experiment in the psychology labora- 
tory. Young people’s publications such as 
FORWARD, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and CARGO, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn., use such pictures. 
College News pictures such as the Fresh- 
man-Sophomore waterfight, registration, a 
new discovery in the physics laboratory, 
etc., are bought by publications such as 
COLLEGE HUMOR, 22 W. 48th St., 
N. Y. C., and COLLEGIATE DIGEST, 
1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prices range from 25c to $10.00 or 
$15.00. Prints sold to students bring from 
25c to $1.00 apiece. Publications usually 
pay from $3.00 to $10.00 per print. Prints 
used for window display should bring 
$5.00 and shots used for advertising will 
bring $10.00 and up depending upon the 
quality of the picture and the use that is 
made of it. It is important to have a 
model release signed by every recognizable 
person in a picture sold for advertising. 





aea% 
LET THE ELECTRIC EYE ENLARGE | RA 
Your 35 Fitu: ARGUS, LEICA, | 
CONTAX, ETC 


TO J¥e KA 


ve other method can compare with 
gly ogy resuits of 
Scientific 
Photo reading. Exposure ts mura 
within 1/8000 of a second. Your money back 
if not completely satisfied. Drep us a card 


. SHoTO-ELecTRO Lis. Fo. ot in Conn. | 





























War Photography 


(Continued from page 33) 


Eastman developer and hardener pack- 
aged for amateurs. I don’t know enough 
about the chemistry of processing film to 
fool around with the special mixtures. In 
any event, when travelling, it is best to 
stick to standard equipment which you 
can replace easily. 


Universal among the newsreel men is 
Bell and Howell’s Eymo camera. Eric 
Mayell, H. S. “Newsreel” Wong, George 
Krenukov, and most of the rest use the 
Eymo almost exclusively. For particularly 
rough assignments which entail a good 
deal of travel and knocking around, a De- 
Vry often appears. Standard selection 
among the newsreel men as with the still 
cameramen is a variety of filters and good 
fast film. Light conditions in the Far East 
vary a good deal from those in the United 
States as do the colors of fields and trees. 
Above all, soldiers’ uniforms and camou- 
flaged equipment often make necessary 
every trick to heighten contrast. Guerrilla 
troops, particularly, operate with their 
first principle as deception and disguise. 
They attempt to remain hidden for as 
long as possible, and unless the photog- 
rapher is making closeups which are dan- 
gerous, he needs every facility for height- 
ening contrast in his negatives. 


One of the big problems in getting pic- 
tures in times of comparative calm and 
peace is the curiosity of the people. The 
Chinese, civilian or military, must be the 
most curious people on earth. As soon as 
they see a “yang kweitze” or “foreign 
devil” open up his “giao shang” or came- 
ra, they crowd around until the photog- 
rapher is hemmed in on all sides. 


I tried to remember every “sneak shot” 
technique I had ever heard about, but 
I guess there aren’t any rules. Different 
people react differently. The best way to 
overcome curiosity is to keen, the camera 
concealed as long as possible and then 
work quickly. I usually get an exposure 
reading before getting to the scene I 
want to photograph, or guess at what 








pe 


gxoe 


behind 
the Camera 


Perhaps the greatest factor in helping us 
to become the world’s largest store of its 
kind, is our very definite interest in customer 
satisfaction. What we offer for sale we 
guarantee—What our trained salesmen tell 
you about a camera or accessory you may 
depend upon. When you buy at Willough- 


bys you receive more 


than merchandise. 


Remember this in connection with the 


FOCUSING BRILLIANT 


and its 


MAGIC CIRCLE FOCUSING 


It is a new of camera that features 
MAGIC CIRC FOCUSING, whereby 

‘ou “tune in” your picture just as you’d tune 
in your radio! Simply turn the dial till the 
image is focused to point of greatest clarity. 
And you'll find the fast optical finder a boon 


for fast-action shots. 


Equipped with F/4.5 Voig- 
tar lens in Compur Shutter 
with speeds up to 1-300th 
part of a second. Takes 12 
pictures — 24%4"x24%4"” on 
No. 120 film. Has auto- 
matic film locking and 
counter device. ellow 
filter. and exposure meter 
come with the camera in 
@ special compartment. 


$48.50 


Carrying Case, $6.75 


TRADE IN 


YOUR OLD 
CAMERA 








World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 


110 WEST 32ND ST., 


NEW YORK 
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NEGATIVES 
from 35mm. 
to 5x7 in. 


WITH BASE 
BOARD OR 
WALL 
BRACKETS 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


re 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


217 W. MADISON ST . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





LIKE AN EXTRA HAND IN THE 
DARKROOM 





ACCRATIMER *8.95 


Stop worrying about timing your enlargements. 
ACCRATIMER does it for you . . . turns off 
your enlarger at any pre-selected time up to one 
minute. Leaves both hands free for other dark- 
room jobs. . Minimizes danger of vibration 
through handling enlarger switch. ACCRA- 
TIMER saves so much time and trouble it’s 


xa und» KT EDO 


the dark-room. 15 West 47th Street, New York City 
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diaphragm opening and speed I want be- 
fore bringing my camera out of hiding. 

This sometimes results in an under- or 
over-exposed negative, but this can be rem- 
edied later by using intensifier or re- 
ducer. It is usually better to work on the 
negative than on the print because in the 
backwoods the selection of grades of con- 
trast in printing paper is often limited. 

There is no need to worry about the 
idly curious when in a really tight spot. 
Everyone is so frightened or busy that 
there is no time for camera curiosity. 

Soldiers are usually as self-conscious as 
anyone when they are having their pic- 
ture taken. But when they are being 
bombed, or just before an attack, the 
cameraman is farthest from their thoughts. 
This is the time when we get our best— 
and our worst—stuff. 

One morning in the summer of 1938 I 
was travelling on the famous Canton- 
Hankow railway. The train ground to a 
sudden halt in the open countryside and 
the locomotive let loose with its whistle— 
air raid. I grabbed my camera spare film 
and filters and dove out a window. I ran 
up the side of the train to the locomotive 
and got a head-on shot of the train with 
the last couple of passengers hopping 
across the tracks, headed for the open 
fields and comparative safety. I tried to 
get the approaching planes in the picture, 
but they were very high. Then I followed 
the rest at a run and flopped on my 
stomach under the protection of some 
ever-present grave mounds. But the pic- 
ture, I found later, was not much good. 
The planes didn’t show up, they were so 
small. This was—for me, at least—the 
typical photographic result of an air raid. 

This type of picture is hardest to get. 
The planes are high and usually look like 
flyspecks on a print. A bomb explosion 
from a distance can be mistaken in a print 
for nothing more spectacular than an 
Autumn rain cloud. Close up, one looks 
very much like another—a lot of smoke 
and dirt in the middle of the picture. 

There is an eternal demand for some- 
thing new and different. In Sentember 
1938, I was assigned to the north-central 











front to find out how the war was prog- 
ressing and to get pictures—“something 
new, get a fresh angle,” said my chief. 
The railway north of Hankow had been 
heavily bombed for a week, the service 
disrupted. But I got the first northbound 
train one midnight and by dawn we were 
in the danger zone. At eight o’clock we 
were pulling into the little station of Hwa 
Yueh where the bombing had been heav- 
iest. As the train stopped, the air alarm 
sounded. 

Piling out of the train, I stumbled over 
a dead mule. Across the railway yards 
was the twisted steel carcass of a burnt 
and bombed train with the charred rem- 
nants of a few soldiers nearby. I ran for 
some open fields next to the railway yard 
and flung myself below the brim of a 
dried-up pond. The planes were near but 
circling. They waited for what seemed 
ages, just hovering up there waiting to 
loose their missiles which would be sure 
to bash some of us to bits. I hoped I 
wouldn’t be one. We can’t tell where they 
will unload in open country like that. The 
farmhouse 50 yards away may be a head- 
quarters and the planes’ objective, the 
railway 200 yards away may be their 
target, or the village at our back may con- 
tain an arsenal or munitions dump they’re 
after. And Japanese bombing is often in- 
accurate. 

Six planes circled lazily over us, close 
enough for us to see their wing insignia. 
Apparently they were going to leave with- 
out bombing. I was about to go back to 
the train when they returned, separated 
into echelons of three. The first echelon 
was coming straight at us, the other from 
an angle. As their angle of flight met, 
one echelon just in front of the other, 
they let go. I heard the faint who-o-osh 
of the falling bombs and ducked, hugging 
the earth. They seemed to keep falling 
for ages, the swish growing louder and 
louder until I was sure I was a goner and 
then there was that familiar shake of the 
earth and dull boom of explosion. I raised 
my Rollei over my head, upside down so 
I could see the ground glass. I found the 
explosion—dirt and smoke and debris still 
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FOTO-SAFE 


ALBUM 
frames, files, protects 
small prints and film 
wit File your prints for ready reference as 
as iy ‘d slip a watch in your pocket! 
FOTOSAFE frames each picture individually 
for os hayes Dapey glueing, mount- 


we i is aay a handiecnsty bound little book 


of picture frames. Prints and film permanently 
protected yet readily removed. ubles the 
icam and 


enjoyment of your pictures. In 
all popular sizes. Compact, modern, economi- 
cal. See FOTO-SAFE ps on your dealer's or write 
for descriptive folder. 


ANGELUS PRESS 
1240 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Distributors 
Intercontinental Marketing Corp., 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


Craig Movie Supply Co., 1053 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 
Ponder & Blumenthal, 117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 























és DEVELOPED aw ENLARGED 


End your developing problems! 
Any 36 exposure roll of film fine 
grain processed and each good neg- 
ative enlarged to approximately 
3”x4” on single weight glossy paper 
for only $1.00. Send your order 
in today. Simply wrap a $1 bill around your roll 
of film (or s“1t C. O. D. plus postage) and mail 
today. It wiil pay you! 
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Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.O. NEW YORK WY 
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flying high—and shot. As I sank back, 
I noticed a Chinese officer on the other 
side of the pond was digging in the bank 
behind him. In a minute he pulled out 
a piece of iron, still hot. 

“If you had been standing up you 
would have caught this in the head,” he 
said. “You’d better not try any more 
pictures if they come close again.” | 
stayed flat for the rest of that half hour, 
the worst I’ve ever spent. 

War coverage is not entirely spectacu- 
lar work, though much of it is dangerous. 
The Sino-Japanese affair is a funny war 
—much of the area just behind the front 
is less dangerous and provides less spec- 
tacular material than the unprotected 
cities far to the rear which are subjected 
to heavy bombing. But there are plenty 
of human interest pictures in this near- 
the-front area. Shots of soldiers sleeping. 
eating, on the march, their headquarters 
life, and the wounded going back make a 
tragic, humorous or pathetic record of 
war, as the case may be. 





Solarization Process 
(Continued from page 31) 


posure to a red (Wratten No. 2) safe- 
light, as given in the captions. Then the 
negatives were returned to the developer 
bath for 7 minutes in DK-50. 

In the case of tray development in a 
solution that is not agitated, the diffusion 
of waste products around strongly ex- 
posed parts of a negative tends to pro- 
duce silhouette effects. Outside the 
strongly exposed portion, development is 
partly retarded and the dense part of the 
image is surrounded by a thin transparent 
border known as Mackie lines. 

When developing a negative on which 
we have photographed areas of equal 
brightness but of different dimensions, the 
smaller areas have the greatest density and 
the density of each area is greater at the 
edges than at the center. This is known 
as the Eberhard effect. 

All of these characteristics are found 
in some degree on prints from pseudo-sol- 
arized negatives, and are the qualities that 











mean most to photographers who want to 
try the method. 
Plan the lighting and choice of sub- 


ject matter in advance. Consider your 
subject for a solarized negative from two 
points of view: 1. What will be the 
effect of partial reversal on the final 
appearance of the print? If you have 
some rough-textured subject, remember 
that each surface roughness casts a small 
dark shadow that will appear white in the 
final print. If this “pocked” appearance 
ig not to-your liking, stick to smooth-sur- 
faced objects, such as more or less normal 
human skin, simple pottery, fine-woven 
textiles, dull metal, and so on. 

Light a rough surface so that the effect 
is of large masses, and the shadows that 
go to make up the surface effect are not 
conspicuous. If partial reversal will dis- 
tort the surface effect unpleasantly, light 
the areas to reproduce as middle tone 
values, which tend to remain close to their 
original tones and do not show the effect 
of solarization. 

2. Clear shadow areas (black in prints 
from ordinary negatives) become blocked- 
up light areas when partially reversed. 
That is, the second exposure acts with 
greatest effect on the unexposed parts of 
the negative, producing dense areas where 
the subject had shadows or dark areas. 
Highlight tones are seldom reversed. 
With this in mind choose subjects that 
will be enhanced by surrounding them 
with light instead of shadow in the final 
print. Light them so that any mass in 
which you care to preserve some sem- 
blance of photographic reality is a middle 
or light-middle value, and consider your 
shadows as part of the light pattern when 
composing the picture. 

In Fig. 3, for example, the hand was 
spotlighted with an ordinary 500-watt 
mazda lamp in a stage spotlight. An 
elliptical area of light (seen as middle- 
gray in the print) was thrown against a 
middle-gray box, that was almost black in 
relation to the intense light on the hand 
three feet from the spotlight. 

From comparison of the tones in this 
print, we may judge that the hand was 


How to get 
good Flash pictures 
right away... 


A. G. Alexander of Inglewood, California, 
just bought a Micromatic Speed Flash. 
The very first shots he made caused him 
to write: ‘‘They are the sharpest negatives 
I have ever seen. I have a jet black 
Cocker dog—the hardest thing to get 
detail. With the Speed Flash, every hair 
is perfect.” 


Meanwhile, in New York, Frank J. 
McCarthy “obtained six perfect negatives” 
from his first try with a Kalart Flash. 
“Since then,”’ he continues, “I have made 
about 200 negatives, which have netted 
me an average of one dollar each. I have 
had only one “‘blow-off,’’ due to a faulty 
bulb, and the original battery is still in 
use.”’ 





OU, too, can make thrilling flash pictures . . . tonight 

. . . with a Kalart—even if you never fired a flash 
bulb before. Your dealer has a compact, light-weight 
Kalart model—engineered to fit your camera, that at- 
taches as easily as a cable release. The ‘‘Micromatic”’ 
principle gives positive synchronization at all shutter 
speeds. Just set your camera by the simple exposure 
chart in the Kalart manual—and go ahead. Or write 
today for FREE 40 page Flash Manual and new issue of 
“Speed Flash Pictorial." The Kalart Company, Dept. 
M10, 915 Broadyay, New York. 





Convenient side mounting of Micromatic 
Speed Flash on new Kodak Special 6-20. 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash for your 
camera, complete with battery and clip only 
$13.50. Extension bracket (for side mount- 
ing), $.75. 



























DIFFERENT! 


ALMANAC- 
ACATALOG 


Written and compiled by prac- 
tical men for the practical ama- 
teur photographer. 128 PAGES— 
8'4x11—filled with formulas, pro- 
cedures and a wealth of useful in- 
formation plus a listing of prac- 
tically all available photographic 
equipment of proven value, in- 
cluding illustrations and descrip- 
tions. a 
Do we confuse this Almanac-Catalog 
ith just an ordinary catalog! 


The cinetad are some of the outstanding features: 
Special article on COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY—simple 
and cons explanation of methods, procedure, in- 
cludin c lete section d to color cameras 
and Botany ; Filters and Their Use; Developin 

Enlarging Outdoor and Indoor Photography; a a 
— aiiede of contents of up-to-date phattepaghie 

$s, etc. 

Send 25c today (for postage and handling) for this 
outstanding Almanac-Catalog. We will credit you 
with this sum 
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of a amounting to $2.00, Only 
book can be B py FREE! One would 
have to spend $5 to $10 to get eK 

the information contained in it. 

turn within 5 days for full refund. or FREE 
Write for this valuable ie to your 
photographic library today! 


or more. Thus, this truly remarkable 
it fails to come up to expectations i. 2 5c 
FOTOSHOP, Inc. 
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rendered in the original negative in a 
gray-value about the same density as that 
of the spotlighted ellipse on the gray box. 

When the negative was re-exposed, a 
moderate reversal of both the hand and 
the spotlight area of gray took place, and 
in the final print they appear as light mid- 
dle grays. The outer area of the back- 
ground, not lighted, remained unreduced 
silver halide until the second exposure. 
After that exposure the latent image there 
was reduced and this part of the film then 
had the highest density, printing pure 
white as was also the case with the cast 
shadow from the hand. 

If, as in the present instance, the effect 
of startling “white shadows” is desired, no 
supplementary lights are necessary to “fill 
in” the shadows cast by the subject. How- 
ever, with some light in the shadow areas, 
detail is preserved and the blank posterish 
quality is partly eliminated. 

The writer prefers this method of nega- 
tive treatment for posters or other subjects 
utilizing the startling effect of the 
Mackie lines (printing black in the posi- 
tive), and the attention-getting punch that 
partial reversal gives to some kinds of sur- 
face treatment, as in Figs. 5 and 7. 

Solarization tends to degrade halftones, 
and to produce a “flat”-printing negative. 
This indicates that considerable contrast in 
the light and dark areas of the subject will 
produce only moderate contrast in the fin- 
ished print. One should not, however, 
light the subject so that the negative, if 
developed in the ordinary manner, would 
have chalked-up light areas. Light the 
subject for a brilliant negative but without 
excessive contrast. It should print well on 
medium-contrast enlarging paper with a 
soft-working developer such as D-72 
diluted 1 to 4. 


Faults and their correction. The 
commonest fault is to produce an image 
that is too faint to print, although the 
negative may be extremely dense. This 
may be caused by too short a first devel- 
opment or by too long a second exposure. 
In the case of paper negatives, it may be 
caused by too long a second development. 











The negative should build up good silver 
deposits throughout the image before the 
second exposure is given. 

The second development must be long 
enough for the waste-products of develop- 
ment to get in their “dirty work.” This 
part of the process cannot be hurried ; let 
the photo-chemical action take its own 
sweet time. 

For production of paper negatives from 
contact positives, expose the print as usual, 
give it its first development, rinse in clear 
water, and expose to white light. Use the 
type of paper and exposure times given 
in this article. Return the paper to the 
original developer and allow to lie im- 
mersed until the entire surface is black- 
ened. 

For the final print from the paper 
negative, use only contrast papers such as 
Convira Extra-hard, Azo 4, or preferably 5. 

The solarization process is fundamen- 
tally simple. Start by working with 
prints. After that, try solarizing negatives. 
Use one or two materials, keep a record 
of all development and exposure times, 
and you will be amazed with the startling 
effects you can produce at will by means 
of solarization. 


How to Use Bulk Film 
(Continued from page 65) 
pieces of the black paper inserted with 
printing paper, held by a rubber band 
and placed in a small metal can, such as 
those which come with “ready made” 
35 mm. rolls, and sealed with Scotch tape. 

Loading can also be done in a lighted 
room by using a light-tight loader, which 
can be made by following the directions 
given below. 

This loader consists of a light proof box 
with built-in facilities to handle the wind- 
ing of the film. Its dimensions, 
12”x12”x18”, leave ample room for the 
necessary movements inside. The sides, 
hack and bottom are cut from 12” white 
pine, 7%” thick. See Fig. 6 for dimen- 
sions. Strips of black felt placed in the 
seams before the pieces are fastened to- 
gether insure a light-proof job. Wood or 
heavy fiber board may be used for the top 
and rounded side. 





THE Seo kanctneg 
DEVELOPER 


Automatically controls 
the widest range of 
under and over exposure. 


Gives unsurpassed fineness 
of grain with unusual brilli- 
ance .. . brings out middle 
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ducing full detail of origi- 
nal subject matter . . . Un- 
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ties . . . no re-energizing 
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>» IN EXPOSURE METERS 


CS eo 


g> “I'M A FOOL FOR 


SIMPLICITY" 


Says Ruzzie Green 





Professional, color expert, 
past-master of glamour in 
photography, Ruzzie Green 
is truly a camera artist. He 
goes on to say: 








“If I can free my mind of 
technical worries and con- 
centrate on the picture, I’m all for it. That’s wh 
I appreciate the Photrix SS exposure meter. 

And Photrix SS is simplicity itself. So easy to 
operate, you just can’t help using it correctly. 

Ultra-sensitive readings— instantly— in dim or 

laring light. One easy-to-read dial. A precision 
Caeveeent, compact and dependable. 

For expert pictures, use the expert’s equip- 
ment — Photrix SS. The only meter that com- 
bines extra sensitivity with compactness and 
ease of operation. 


PHOTRIX SS 






INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP. 
8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


CAMERAS 


ON Ti hE 


10% 00wn /O% mowruty 


Here are a few examples of the most 
convenient terms in America. Com- 
plete lines offered. Prompt delivery. 
Send for free descriptive folder on 
the camera you want. Or send 25c 
for Handbook and Catalog illustrated 
below. (Size 8%4x11”, 85 pages, 175 
illustrations. Many valuable articles.) f 


Send 25¢ ji yitnese 
NEW CAMERAS 


@ Leica Standard Model, E!mar 3.5 
fens 





List Dewn Monthly 
Price Paym't Paym’ts 


@ Automatic Rolleifiex 6x6cm........ 152.50 17.50 16.00 
@ Mosormar BB... ccccccsccccccecs 63.00 7.00 7.00 
@ Korelie Reflex 1, Cassar f3.5 lens.... 70.00 7.00 8.00 
@ Perfex 44, (2.8 lens...........++.-5 47.50 5.00 5.00 
@ Bell & Howell Filmo 141-A, 16mm.. 115.00 12.00 13.00 
@ Cine Kodak Eight Mode! GO........ 67.50 7.00 8.00 
USED CAM ERAS (Fully Guaranteed) 

@ Leica 11!-b, Summar SOmm. f2 lens. .$195.00 $20.00 $21.00 
@ Mocomar BB... ceccccvcccccce 39.50 4.00 5.00 
@ Certo Dollina 11, Radionar f2.9 lens. 39.50 4.00 5.00 
@ Kodak Bantam Special, Ektar f2 andcase 69.50 7.00 8.cO 
@ Koreile Reflex Model 1, Victar f3.5.. 49.50 5.00 6.00 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
Y-36, 1255 25th St., N. W., | Washington, D. 
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MADEIN U.S.A. At your dealer, or write Dept. D-10 





Make ‘the- holes for your hands six 
inches in diafyieter, large enough to allow 
the insertion of the largest film can. Hold 
the box so’ that the rounded end is up and 
mark the positions of the internal parts. 
These corisist of a holder for the reel of 
film and a'clamp to hold the cassette or 
cartridge firmly. 

The film holder is made by sawing a 
semi-circular piece five inches in diameter 
out of a length of 2”x3” studding and lin- 
ing the cradle formed with a pile fabric 
or other soft material. This lining can be 
put in with rubber or household cement. 
This piece is then nailed to the floor of 
the box about one inch from the left side. 

A small shelf 112”x3” is then nailed to 
the back of the box twelve inches from 
the floor. It is cut from 7%” white pine 
and braced with a piece of the same ma- 
terial. To this is fastened a large Easter- 
brook paper holder with flanged jaws 
after the finger grips have been bent— 
the lower one parallel with the axis of the 
clip and the upper one at about 45° from 
the axis. 

A small crank to fit into the cartridge 
spool (see Fig. 7) completes the equip- 
ment. 

Fit the hand holes with light-proof 
sleeves. These should be made from a 
heavy black pile fabric and should be long 
enough to reach above the elbows. The 
best way to attach them is to pass them 
through the holes and fasten to the inside 
of the box with adhesive tape or thumb 
tacks. 


Then you’re ready to load your film. 
Open as many cartridges as you expect to 
load. Remove one end cap from each and 
withdraw the spool. Remove the same 
end so that reassembly inside the loader 
will always be the same. 

Attach a short piece of adhesive tape 
to each spool. Place the end caps, spools 
and jackets separately in small boxes in 
the bottom of the loader, together with a 
pair of scissors and the small crank. Then 
place the can of film in the loader. 

Work your arms into the sleeves until 
they are past the elbow. Open the can of 
film and put the roll in the film cradle. 











Place it so that it spools off on the upper 
side of the roll. Tape: the: film ‘end to a 
cartridge spoel,: with :the protruding end 
of the spool 'to'the left:*;Replace the jacket 
and end cap and place: the:cartridge in 
the paper holder«jaws: (Fig:’3), which 
are held open by depressing the upper 
finger grip. . 

Insert the crank in the: spool. Hold the 
film lightly,.by the edges:and turn the 
crank toward :the-back of.the box winding 
the film'into thecartridge. 

If the filmis rum lightly through the 
fingers of the left: hand they. will serve 
as a guide and maintain a slight tension 
while winding. : Thirty turns will fill the 
cartridge; do not attempt to force more 
onto. the spool: After 30 turns cut the 
film ;(Fig. 5). leaving. about four inches 
asa, leader. 

.AKemove; the crank and put the loaded 
cartridge. into the bottom of the loader. 
Tape the film to a new spool and repeat. 





uancva No Camera Needed 
(Continued from page 49) 
the objects under the light source. 

“Spring Cleaning,” Fig. 1, tells its 
story with objects that are moved, dusted, 
or cleaned. The shade cord represents the 
shades, window curtains and draperies. 
The,,bulb is a reminder of the lighting 
fixtures, and the silver represents the 
small items in housecleaning. The distor- 
tion in the forks is done by placing them 
on,a small glass ash tray. The shadow of 
the fork comes through the glass of the 
ash tray before reaching the paper and is 
thus distorted and diffused. 

In Fig. 2, a pencil and a roll of picture 
wire spread across a great portion of the 
print represents the idea that much is 
written. The two small designs in the 
lower left hand corner symbolize the little 
that is worthwhile in all that is written. 
One of these was made with a thumbtack, 
the other with an eye level view finder set 
on its side. 

The arrangements themselves must be, 
of _ necessity, wholly individualistic. In 
“Sweet. Girl Graduate,” Fig. 4, a soft, 
rhythmic circle represents femininity. The 
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are preferred by 
Photoflood Users 


Wonderlite Lamps are 
longer-lived than other pho- 
tofloods. No. 1 size exceeds 
5 hours; No. 2, 10 hours; and 
No. 4, 15 hours. (See the 
test pictured here. The Won- 
derlite was still going stron 

after the five hours ha 

elapsed. ) 

There are other advantages 
which Wonderlite Lamps al- 
ford — specialized lamps for 
every photographic need, at 
low prices — which YOU 
should make use of. Inves- 
tigate! 
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10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
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RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
10! Ray Bldg., 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin 





For exhibitors. advanced ama- 
teurs, photofinishers, profession- 
als, and snapshot mounting. Sizes 
and styles fo fit any print. If 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
$1.00 for postpaid assortment, or 
write for free Circular 410, 


THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
1501 W. Baneroft 
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straight white line and the angular shaped 
object represent the education she has just 
received. The square, combined with the 
small angular design, symbolizes geometry. 
The pancake turner and the safety pin 
suggest her future occupations — home 
and family. 

Photograms made by enlargement. En- 
largement in the making of photograms 
adds a whole new field of possibilities. 
Small objects are placed in the enlarger 
instead of a negative and shadows pro- 
jected onto the paper. Feathers, parts of 
plants, lace, etc. can be used with this 
method. 

Photograms need not tell a story. They 
may be pure design. Such things as sugar 
cubes, hair pins, coffee beans, etc., can be 
arranged in pleasing patterns. It is pos- 
sible to utilize the full range of paper 
tones by using objects of varying trans- 
parency, or by removing or adding ob- 
jects after partial exposure. Projection 
and contact can also be combined effec- 
tively. The versatility of this medium 
gives the worker full rein for his imagina- 
tion and challenges his ingenuity. 





Color Photography Simplified 

(Continued from page 60) 
ber of exposures may be given. For exam- 
ple, suppose that the range of the subject 
were | to 10 and the latitude of the film 
1 to 100. Any exposure which would land 
the ten tones of the subject somewhere 
within the range of the 100 tones would 
be satisfactory, whether from 1 to 10 or 
from 90 to 100. 

Color film does not have this wide lati- 
tude. Its range is about equivalent to 
1 to 10. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
exposure be “on the nose”. 

Some of the most satisfactory color pic- 
tures are composed of quiet colors with 
small accents of brilliant color. In a land- 
scape, a figure wearing a red sweater, for 
example, may add the necessary note. 

This means that subjects with very 
strongly illuminated highlights and deep 
shadows such as city streets at midday or a 
woodland on a brilliant day are poor color 
subjects. Little color can be seen in large 











Dufaycolor Exposure Charts 


FLOOD EXPOSURE TABLE 
Lens openings for use with shutter at 1/2 second 





Distance from 
No. of Bulbs Lamp to ae 
t 














Type of Bulb in Reflectors 3 ft. 
Five Hour Wonderlite 
or 1 f2.8 
No. 1 Photoflood Lamp 
Five Hour Wonderlite 
or 2 f4 f2 
No. 1 Photoflood Lamp 
Ten Hour Wonderlite 
or 1 fA f2 
No. 2 Photoflood Lamp 
Ten Hour Wonderlite 
2 f5.6 {2.8 


or 
No. 2 Photoflood Lamp 





(No filter is with the Wonderlite Dufaycolor 
Lamps, but a Dufaycolor Photoflood filter must be used 
with Photoflood Lamps.) 


FLASH EXPOSURE TABLE 
(For use with Superflash lamps Noe. 2 or Photoflash 








No. 21) 
Dufaycolor film with Photoflash filter 
No. of Bulbs Distance from Lamp to Subject 
in Reflectors 3 ft. 6 ft. 9 ft. 12 ft. 
1 fll (5.6 f4 /2.8 
2 f16 fs f5.6 f4 
4 f22 fil fs 5.6 





EXPOSURE CHART 
For outdoor shots with Dufaycolor film 











Light 
Conditions Season Lens Openings and Shutter Speeds 

| {3.5| f4 | f4.5| (5.6) f8 | fil | fi6 
Sky, Sea, 








| | a 
bash end Summer |1/300|1/200|1/150|1/100}1 /50|1/25/1/10 
brilliant Winter |17180(1/100 1/75 {1/50 hes|udhirs 
sunlight. | | | 





Outdoor i | 
fe Summer |1/150|1/100|1/75 [1/50 [1/25/1/10/1/5 
sunlight Winter e — 1/40 {1/25 es 1/2 





except 





Outdoor | | | | | | 
subjects Summer hat {1/50 |1/40 p= 1/10/1/5 |1/2 
on bright 
days with Winter (1/40 {1/25 hao ae 1/5 ‘ 1 
sun obscered. | | 

| | | | 
sabjects Summer [1/40 {1/25 {1/20 {1/10 
on dull 


days. Winter hao his [1710 lvs 











1/5 ‘pte 1 
1/2 ! |2 
| 








expanses of shadow, since light is necessary 
for the full effect of color. The color pho- 
tographer must select his subject so that 
the colors take the place of lighting con- 
trasts and then move around so that the 
lighting is flat or almost flat. 





for 
PORTRAIT 
@ CANDID 
© SPORTS 
© MICRO 
® MACRO 
e@ TELE 
8G, 


| Geo. Reneed Shaw— 
as Korelle Reflexed by 


Furnes of London... 
In field Korelle does 

a perfect job. High speed lenses, 
instantly interchanged. ~ Focal 
lane ¥/s00th shutter, reflex 
ocusing, no parallax—full size 
picture right side up. Rapid film advance with auto- 
matic stop, plus a host of added refinements makes the 
Korelie ideal for the beginner as well as the advanced 
worker. Picture size 24«4x2' inches. Catalog free. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. MADISON ST os CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

































ENLARGEMENTS 
SUPERB SALON PRINTS 
PRICED WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Brilliant salon quality enlargements from your own 
negatives on double-weight matt paper. 


1lx14—2 for...... 4 54xt% from 4c 


8x10—4 for...... Smm, etc...... 
Sx 7—6 for...... 444x444 from t 
4x 6—10 for..... sq. negatives... . c 


From same or different negatives. 
Superior fine-grain developing. 

Any size miniature roll. . .,, £5e 
Send for free mailing bags, samples, prices. 
RELOADS 2i1. ore Pout Superior 40 
NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 
55 W. 42 Street, Dept. M10, New York City 











RAPIDRY THERMOSTAT PRINT DRYER 


DRIES 


ONLY 
PRINTS Q5 
IN 4 ; A 
MINUTES j 
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Chicage, tilineis 
























CE Le a | 
cv) | 4 


See Snare 


Cross Lines On The Secand 
Glass Perfect Focusing 


in focusi you strain the 
eye + # ‘aeny aoe ness. These 





Suan for effectiveness. 
UR DEALER OR 


Send for FREE Leafiet 
on 6 “SHARP’’ devices. 
ONLY re. p. caraitce 

Dept. 210-c 

118 Liberty 

OC new York 
Street 






MAKES NEEDLE-SHARP ENLARGEMENTS EASY 








IT COSTS MORE— 
BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


The finest photo-finishing at a cost so little more 
than the ordinary. Infinite more pleasure in pic- 
ture taking and well worth the slight difference. 


Write today for i 3 Ly? club membership plan and 
information. 


165 East Fort Lee Road 
Teaneck, New Jersey 












ee ee 
CANDID CAMERA FANS 
Are ELOR $4 75 


Pale developed; 2. One 3x4 glossy 
ish print of each 36 exposures; 3. 
Your negative vaporated (preserves 
negative forever); 4. Reload your 
magazine with Super Sensitive Panchromatic film, 36 ex- 
sures; 5. Valua' ie coupon with each order. Total Value 
* Yours for $1.75. California buyers include sales 
tax. W soe Tor f = ‘mailing | gs. 
8 Exposu @ as above, 


"HOME-PHOTO ‘SERVICE 


BOX 652 NTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 











16mm. @ MOVIE FILM @ = 8mm. 
GE Se ee oe Regular 1.79 Pan 3.69 
SS eee * 1.19 i ie 
Double 8mm. 25 ff........... rs =. vi 


REGULAR: SEMI-ORTHO — WESTO) 

PAN: VERY FAST PANCHRO — WESTON 24-16 

Prices include processing and return postage. 
ESSCO FILM PRODUCTS 


6117 So. Campbell Ave. Dept. C2 Chicago, Ill. 
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Landscape subjects are popular but 
difficult, for large expanses are unsatisfac- 
tory when reduced to the size of the ordi- 
nary color picture. The effect of distance 
is better conveyed by including an interest 
in the foreground which occupies a large 
part of the picture. 

In portraiture a soft, all-over lighting 
gives the best color results. Cosmetics 
should be used sparingly and the tendency 
to dress the subject in brilliant colors 
should be overcome, for facial tones and 
hair suffer by too great color contrast. 
Backgrounds, too, should be subdued in 
portraiture. 

Pictures of flowers and details of gar- 
dens, street scenes with a distinctive color 
note in the foreground, harbors, and in- 
teriors are all good color subjects. 

A good way to take your first pictures 
in color is to use the box camera method 
of exposing—with the sun falling directly 
on the subject. Shooting this way insures 
success in the beginning. This is using 
what is known as flat lighting or a general 
all-over lighting of the subject without 
shadows. 

Dufaycolor is used outdoors without a 
filter except when shooting very distant 
scenes and over snow, water, and sand, 
when an ultraviolet filter is advisable. The 
great amount of red in artificial light 
makes the use of compensating filters 
mandatory. A 3R filter is used with Pho- 
toflood light, and a 4R filter with Mazda 
light. No filter is necessary with the Won- 
derlight. The above refers to roll film and 
packs. 





‘My, Mr. Germsworthy, what a tremendous camera you 
must have used!"' 











Vditedly 


Adjustable Developing Tank 


The a American-made, F-R Adjustable Roll Film 
Tank ($1.85) is constructed of chemically resistant 
bakelite and non-corrosive stainless steel. e tank is 
adjustable for all popular sizes from 35 mm. up to 
and includin 

Because of an inside loading feature, films may be 
developed in rapid succession irrespective of how wet 
the reel may be. A knurled agitating rod is built onto 
the reel and permits a thermometer to used during 
development and agitation. A Double Flange selling 
for cents extra permits the developing of two full- 
length rolls of 35 mm. film in the tank simultaneously. 

Only 8 oz. of developer is required for a 36-exposure 
roll of 35 mm. film and 16 oz. for a roll of No. 116 


size film. 


“Darkroom Aids" 


Four contact printers ($8 to $29.75), two print 
presses ($5.75 and $10), and three enlarging easels 
($3.95 to $9.75) are described and illustrated in the 
‘‘Willo Darkroom Aids’’ circular. Free copies of this 
circular are available from Willoughbys, 110 West 32nd 
St., New York City. 


5x7 and 8x10 Easels 


New enlarging easels (5x7 inch size, 85 cents; 8 x 10 
wet 7 have just been put on the market by 
C. 542 Main St., Cincinnati, 

These pose are designed to put straight borders on 
these standard sizes of enlarging paper, making trimming 
unnecessary. flat white surface is provided for focus- 
ing. The 5x7 inch size also makes half size (3/.x5 
inch) prints. Write Brooks for descriptive circular. 


Laborant 4x5 Enlarger 


A_new 4x5 inch Laborant Enlarger, announced by 
0 tiko-Techna, features a 2'/. times bellows extension 
which permits reducing 4x5 negatives to miniature 
in. By rotating the lamphouse to horizontal position, 
wall or screen projection is possible. By reversing the 
—, for ~~ 4 projection, enlargements of photo 
mural sizes can obtained. Also, distortion in per- 
spective can be ptm 

Focusing is accomplished by means of a constant 
tension micrometer drive The enlarger is equipped 
with a 135 mm. (5%”) Belar {4.5 objective, fully color 
corrected, and with ‘built-in iris diaphragm. With this 
lens, a linear magnification of 6x is possible on the 

d. A pl line of shorter focal length 
obj ectives and interchangeable condensing lenses is avail- 
able for using the Laborant with small negatives. 

Sg ee Co., Emmett Building, adison Ave. 
and 29th St., New York City, will supply full informa- 
tion on the entire Optiko-Techna li line. 





Dufaycolor Podencsing Laboratory 


Dufaycolor processing now being done by FasFoto 
Finishing Service, Reading Road, Cincinnati. This 
service reases transit time for Western and Middle- 
western Dufaycolor making it unnecessary to 
send the film to New "York for processing. 


@ Protects Snapshots 
@ Is a lasting remembrance 
Made in five stock sizes from 35MM 4 to, and 


@ Conveys a message 


BENSON CAMERA CO.., Inc. 
166 Bowery, New York C 








Mail Snapshots the PICT-O-GRAPH* WAY 


PICT-O-GRAPH* is a combination mailing folder, easel-picture frame, and pest card. 
[= and convenient te MAIL @ RETAILS at . 4 
including 116-616. 
Sold at Leading Dealers, or send 10c for Sample (specify bas Send name of local dealer. 


*PATENT PENDING 





(83250 
$37.50 
= $49.50 


Other Models $16 50 te $75 
SUN RAY Cosine. 
297 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 








Smm. BULK FILM 16mm. 


Fine grain, Semi-ortho, Non-halation Weston 8. For titles or 
reversals. Laboratory packed, Free formulas each order. 


Load Your Own and Save Money 


400 ze Straight 8mm. for Univex, Keystone, etc. . .$3.50 

800 Ft. 8mm. in dbl. 8mm. width for all dbl. 8mm. 
cuneres epee cccccccceceseesseceseeeescoees 35-93 
GOO FE, BOM. occ ccc ccc scecdesersensegvesves 75 
POOLS Univer, 5 for $1.00 Dble. 8mm., each. .40c 
50 Ft. 16m each. .40¢ 100 Ft. 16mm., each. . SOc 
stock. 


Write for bi balk 8 film catal All film guaranteed 
A pecia or MINT ers. Please 
Gonna When ender ~ ei, SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
HOLLYWOODLAND STUDIOS 
“The West’s Greatest Film Mail Order House’’ 
SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 








PICT-O-GRAPH + eleeatee 
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HE'S ALL BOY! 


and you get 


meter in the 





Precision 
made... ultra 










With Sling. 

Pigskin Zip- sensitive ... 
per Carry- zero adjuster... 
ing Case, Weston film 


$1.00. 








speeds... for 
black - and - white 
or color... still or 
movie. 


Made in America for 
all the world. At your 
dealer or — _ M-10 





COMPLETE 


$2.25 


WITH CASE 


















SENSATIONAL BARGAINS 


All Like New Terms Liberal Trade-in-Allewance 
A Limited Supply of These i Camera Buys 
Are Still aig 

Automatic Rolleifiex Tessar F 3.5 











Contax, my TH, Sonnar F 1.5) te cecccscce 169.50 
“EB? " 
bust cA casi \“paices: FOR YOUR CAME QUIPMENT 


RAS ai 
SUBJECT TO CH anes. \ aia N 
WRITE ToD. * —_ 

Day Guarantee on att  iedvchansion. 


TOWER PHOTO SHOP, 24 w. 43rd Street. N. Y. City 
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Color Photography Make-up 


Foto-Crome Make-Up Kit 
12 East — St. 


for 
make-u Stig 

necessary mater 
nome) ~My: with an a booklet, “Simplified 


The new Miner’s 
Color ($2.50, from Miner’s, 
York City) contains all n 


ake-up For Color ite Paotoge 
"— black and white phy, Miners recommend 
the Foto-Matic Make- "Rit ($2.50). Better tone 


— are obtained ar ty proper make-up is used, and 
tive , retouching is eliminated. 
iner’s will be glad to send their instruction booklet 


free to all who send a 3c stamp to cover mailing cost. 


Lerovisual Paper Developer 


Lerovisual is a new paper developer that permits 
the exposing and developing of enlargements by in- 
spection at the same time. 

The — > paper is soaked 
thirty secon ifted by one corner, allowed to drain 
for a few moments, and placed, while wet, under the 
enlarger. The paper is exposed for ten seconds at ft. 
time and at the end of each exposure, the enl 
light is turned off and the print examined under 
safe-light. When the exact density you want in each 
part of the print is obtained, the print is rinsed in 
clear -water and placed in hypo 

is ae allows you to "ed and dodge just as 
you want, allows you to get the correct yg the 
first trial, even with films of varying densi It 
comes in powder firm, $1 for enough to make 3: * fluid 
ozs. For information write the Whitville Co., Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


“In-Slip" Print Mounts 


*In-Slip” mounts for both amateur and _ professional 
ghetepmaphene have been introduced adio Wire 

elevision, Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., New York City, (form- 
7 ae as ‘Wholesale Radio Service Co.). 

ilable in twenty-two sizes, include 

types. for both” ‘heaeeatal and vertical prints and are 

hi e finished material. Window openings 
vary from 34%x3%” to 102x134". 

Another series of Lafayette mounts is especially in- 
tended for exhibition prints. These mounts are also 
of white antique finished material and are entirely 
free from decorations of any kind. They are available 
for vertical and horizontal mounting of 8x10 and 
11 x 14 inch prints. 


in Lerovisual for 





Mini Flash Synchronizer 


The MINI FLASH synchronizer ($12.50, Berman- 
Meyers, Inc., 90 West St., New York City) is one of 
the smallest synchronizers yet produced. Complete with 
pen-light batteries it weighs only 10 ounces. The six- 
ineh fan-type reflector is collapsible. Of aplanatic 
design, it will not throw a “‘hot spot’? but provides 
uniformly distributed illumination. 


“Piped Light" 


The ability of the plastic lucite to ‘‘pipe”’ gg is 
demonstrated at the New York World’s Fair. John M. 
Rife of General Motors holds a light at one end of an 
*S” bar of lucite, and the light travels through the 
bar and throws a beam from the other end. 

The “piped light” effect in this picture was obtained 





by holding a flash gun with bulb at the end of the 
rod. The bulb was covered with a focusing cloth exce; : 
for a small oS to oe stray light, and 
free end of t held at an angle against : 
white wall. 

















Fedco Print Dryer 


$2.95) has a polished 
» glossy Gnish and ac- 
*commodates remov- 
able ferrotype plates. 
Measurements are 
“t 4x10x15¥%4 inches. 
t uses 105 watts 
current, either 
ac or DC. The 
canvas is washable 
and is held in place 
by a stretching de- 
vice that holds the 
prints firmly in 
mS. 


m Corp., 
425 as (aed Avenue, 
New York the 
Eastern distributor 
and Hornstein Photo Sales, 29 East Madison Street, 
Chicago, is the Mid-west distributor. 


The new Fedco Print Dryer 
surface which gives prints a smoo' 





Viewer-Projector 


A combined Viewer and Projector ($39.50) for 2” 
transparencies is marketed by Craftsmen’s Guild. 5773 


Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles. When used as a viewer, 
a 44%,” image is thrown on a miniature screen within 
the viewer. 


The image is brightly illuminated and can 

eit Het ais 

Say * 95; ~ ight without e 

ES ie need of a darkened 
: room. 


The viewer is 
changed into a pro- 
jector by the turn 
of a knob, and gives 
a 20x28” image at 
seven feet, and a 36x 

” image at thir- 
teen feet. 

A heat absorbing 
disc in the condens- 
ing lens system 
tects color ims. 





Be So Cooling is provided 
toc cl Se OS ~ by use of natural 
7 draft ventilation. A 
saa projection lamp is used, and a 4” projection 


“Bui of cast aluminum, with black finish, the ya 
wood Viewer Projector measures 434x95x 10”. A 
ing case is available ester with a aie file which 
fits into it and holds {00 slides. 


Phaostron Exposure Meter 


The new Phaostron Electric Exposure Meter ($5), 
for both still and motion om photography, measures 
light intensity without use of delicate meters or photo 
electric cells. 

Full details may be had from the Phaostron Sales 
Co., Alhambra, Calif. 


New Argus Exposure Meter 


The Vestpocket Exposure Meter (25 cents) is 
a new addition to Pe ue s line of Argus 
by The International 

It is a celluloid wedge. pe meter, flat and small. 
rotating wedge disc tes the brightness ye 
ject aimed at, ig a sliding rule indicates the correct 
pang ye and lens aperture to use. The film speeds 

eston ratings. 


Argus Jig-A-Mat 


The Argus Jig-A-Mat ($6.75), for use in making 
photomentage pictures, is announced by The Semen 
tional Research Corp., “nas Arbor, Mich., makers ‘of the 


ihe Jig Tig-A-Mat resembles an ondionry 8x10 enlargin 
but its top is covered by thirteen separate | 
Sifetencly sha mats made of red bakelite and which 
can be to form an almost unlimited pastes 





The Vew Roto Print Dryer 


Amateur-Professional Model 














Patents Pending 


ELECTRIC ROTARY DRYER $19. Qh 
28x24” chromium surface 
For matte and glossy prints. 220. wats, 18 


te or squeegee gloss; nts onto the Panag 
uniformly” heated dru ab yg ey oy 
utes | Bai forty 3”x5” or four 11”x14” glossy or 
ti 
TS Puare nteed heating element can’t overheat. Pre- 
shrunk drying belt keeps prints flat. All essential fea- 
Ss. 
12”x28” Amateur Model, $9.95 complete. 
Order now for the rush _ season. A your dealers or 
write our Deperement 36 fe 
Digtrinueere! a. Unentceeie’ Marie Weepin tae heaola 
jovie ly, es, 
Calif; Mid-West dealers—Write d direct to 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
WARREN, PENNA. 











FILM spect 
rou santas 19 


rants 


Loy A: 


ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE 
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SPEED-O-COPY 
Transforms the 
LEICA or CONTAX 
Into a GROUND GLASS 
FOCUSING CAMERA 


SPEED-O-COPY permits CRITICAL FOCUSING, 
assuring of FINE DETAIL AND COMPOSITION 
in all photographic work, either black and white 
or color. 











Available at all leading 
photographic dealers 





For the LEICA. .. $28.50 
For the CONTAX . $31.50 
Write for 


illustrated literature. 


- PAUL SHULL 


S. Union Avenue, Dept. M10 
Los Angeles, California 




















POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 


For Projection, made from your 35mm. negatives on 
Eastman Safety Film by Photo Electric Cel Printing, 


poe dl action guaranteed or money 
PHOTO-ELECTRO-LAB 
P. ©. Box 861 Bridgeport, Conn. 






















5000 CASES 


For all makes of Cameras and Projectors at sensa- 
tionally slashed prices. Also eens, Cameras . . 
in fact, all Photographic accessories now being sold 
at wholesale prices. . . . If it’s a case, specify make 
and type of your Camera. Send TODAY for FREE 
forsain list. Buy direct and save. 

WHOLESALE CAMERA SUPPLY 
Union Square, Box Ml4, New 





co. 
4 York City 








AMERAS-ACCESSORIES 
NEWEUSED <¢ BARGAIN PRICES / 


. HERE THEY ARE 


fine Used Cameras and 
at Real Bargain P. 4 
tite us your needs. 
CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 
116 NEW 
FULTON CORTESE York 


on “'Yrades Ascepted—Write Dept. M-10 CITY 


TRADE-in ] 


















Telescopes 


A new line ol <<, ~ by Wollensak Optical 
Company, Rochester, New York, the Vari-Power, these 
telescopes offer the user a battery of telesco) in one 
instrument. The 15x40, for example, supplies powers 
of 15x, 20x, 25x, 30x, 35x and 40x The change of 
powers is made by drawing the power (eye) tube in 
or out. Markings on the tube, in steps of 5x, make 
the process fast, exact and free from guesswork. Other 
models are 5x20, 10x30 and 20x50; these figures in- 
dicating the minimum and maximum powers of the 
respective models. 


—_—E 


All models are claimed to be equally sharp at all 
indicated powers, are dust-proof and moisture-proof, 
and have chrome-plated rust-proof tubes. Each Vari- 
Power is supplied in a case. 





Ferrotype and Chromium Polish 


The Lafayette Camera Corporation, 100 Sixth Avenue 
New York City, offers a new polish for black ename 
and chromium ferrotype plates which is effective and 
economical. 

Applied sparingly to the plate and wiped dry it pro- 
vides an even wax coating which aids materially in 
avoiding the mottled effect so common in glossy prints, 
and in or prolonging the useful life of the 
plates. It is strictly i on-talamaule. 


Cine Tripod 


The Cine Tripod, Unit No. 60 ($11.50, Raygram 
Corp., 425 Fourth Ave., New York City), consists of 
a two-section chromium plated steel tripod and the new 
—— Swing-Tilt-Pan head. It will accommodate any 
weight camera. Measurement when folded is 32”; ex- 
tended, 5 feet. The Swing-Tilt-Pan head tilts forward, 
backward, and sideways, and adds 6” to height. A 
calibrated pan table is provided. 


New 16 mm. Movie Projector 


A NEW BELL & HOWELL projector, called the 
‘‘Filmaster,” is entirely gear-driven. It has no belts 
or chains inside or out. The gears are enclosed by 
rigid aluminum-alloy die —- and are said to 
a attat asi ai exceptionally silent. 





, e lens furnished— 
ae see | a 2-inch f1.6, same as 
: "= supplied with higher 
priced B & H machines 

— is instantly inter- 


changeable with eight 
different focal length 
lenses. Standard lens 
and lamp illumination 
is increased consider- 
ably by a Magnilite 
condenser. amp 
switch permits turning 
the lamp off during 
film rewinding. Either 
‘ i or 700- 
watt line voltage lamp 
may be used. 
_ A pilot-light illum- 
inates the ilmaster 
projector mechanism 
when required. A 
thumb-screw tilts pro- 
jector either up or 
down. The film is run 
: ” _ backward simply by 
throwing a lever. By disengaging the clutch any single 
film frame may be projec as a still picture, pro- 
tected from heat by an automatic safety shutter. Reels 
furnished are 400 ft. 16mm. film capacity. 

The projector is finished in dark brown, crinkle-baked 
enamel. Fittings are of brown ite and polished 
nickel plate. larly f 

Carrying case is regu urnished. Like all Bell & 
ed pl - A 

etime guarantee against ects in materials or work- 
manship. The price, within the United States, is $139.00. 











Dalimeyer Lenses for Movie Amateurs 


A line of Dallmeyer lenses for movie amate 
announced by Henry Herbert, 483-485 Fifth Ave. 
York City. The mm. lenses fit either Bell and 
Howell or Keystone cameras, also the 8 mm. Bolex and 
the Emil cameras. 

The 16 mm. lenses are mainly supplied in C 
and will fit most movie cameras. 
8mm. Lenses— 
13mm. /1.9 for Keystone...... : ye 
13mm. /1.9 for Filmo...... ee 
15mm. /1.5 for Keystone... eek ee 
OE PS eee 
1” f1.9 for Keystone. Saami Asie 
1” f1.9 for Fil 4 rae 
1%” {4 for Keystone ... 
1%” f4 for Filmo......... 
2” f1.9 for Keystone 
2” f1.9 for Filmo.... 
16mm. Lenses— 
15mm. /1.5 in C Mount : $ 
1” f1.9 in C Mount..... ae accents 
2” f1.9 in C Mount 
3” {2.9 in C Mount 
4” f4 in C Mount.. 





FSSES RSSRSSSAKS 
S8e8s sessssssss 


New Graphic Speedgun 


A new Speedgun for synchronizing both the front and 
rear shutter of the «age S “ee manu- 
factured by Speedgun Corp. rica, distributed 
exclusively by Folmer Grafiex rane 154 ‘Clarina St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Miniature with Deluxe C Jr. Speedgun. 


This new Speedgun, Deluxe ‘‘C”’ ot: .,, is similar to the 
C Deluxe model for the anger Graphics. Its tripper 
attaches to the front standard by removin ng and replacing 
the knurled thumb screw at the right s of the rising 
and falling front. Once the bracket supporting the 
oe ing unit is positioned, the magnetic unit may be 

y removed or rep 

"The battery case, usually mounted on a bracket over 
the synchronized range finder, is made in two parts. It 
provides built-in outlets for cable felease operation, for 
electrical remote control, and for ing auxiliary bulbs. 
Both front and rear shutter may be hooked up at 
the same time. 

Complete with 2-piece, 2 or 3 cell battery case, mag- 
netic tripping unit, 3 cells, moisture-proof ons 
5” adjustable A lanatic - eter Deluxe ‘‘C” Jr. 
at $19. With 7” adjus Aplanatic reflector, oy 
Accessories are a 


is 
"Tw 











nous DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge $1.00. 
Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 negatives are 
good, we issue 4c credit per print. This includes en- 
larging all to size 344x5. High class work guaranteed. 
Fine Grain Developing. In today—out tomorrow. 
SAVE MONEY. Send roll and $1.00 today. 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 
100 N. LaSalle St., Dept. 310, Chicago 


















36 EXP. ENLARGED TO 3x4 


36 exposure 35mm, roll ultra fine-grain 
developed and one brilliant 3x4 rint of each 


fe eden ivi: secrets shooting better pi: a 
(+) ic ictures. 
SUPERLAES, Box 620, ELROY, WIS. 








MAKE-UP 
For Color Film 


No more disappointing results with 
color film! Now youcan reproduce tzue 
skin tones by making up your portrait 
subjects with MINER'S amazing new 
FOTO-CROME MAKE-UP. 

All the necessary make-up is included 
in the new FOTO-CROME MAKE-UP 
KIT. Kit contains 19 different make-up 
items in shades specially developed 
tosynchronize with standard color film. 
Interestinginstruction booklet, “Simpli- 
fied Make-up for Color Photography,” 
tells you how—easily and quickly. 


MINERS Fato-(rome 
MAKE-UP KIT 
$2.50 at all Camera shops — or direct. 


MINER'S, 12 E. 12th St., Dept. CM1O New York, N.Y. 
| enclose $2.50. Send postpaid “Foto-Crome Make-up Kit.” 














( ) Send C.O D.—plus postage. 


























ALL-METAL PRINT BOX 


% Uniform pressure and even contact due to @ 4 


girder-type handle and powerful springs. 
% Cleverly calibrated bands speed accurate 


. adjustment to all negatives including 5”x7”. 


e PENN 


ee 


eat 


% Special 35mm. guides. 
% Ground glass handy for dodging. 
% Automatic top-pressure switch. 
% Trap door used as safe light. 
* Equipped with gal cord, plug and 


red lamp. AC or 
e 
f; 


% Chrome trimmed. 
%& Shipping wt. 13 Ibs. 


Favieoa 


CAMERA 
EXCHANGE. 


ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


Frusto Wa A 2 


126 WEST 32.5 











tates 
s 
film "Sine 


nae Fehat Print w with th embossed 
2 sebeareomere CSosE Ckar 


‘vy t your ro 6 “a 8 ex- 
ek | 
1 t album... 
Sendcoin (nostamps). Min.order25¢ 

PHOTO LAB, Inc., 


Rm. 2119, 3825GeorgiaAve., NW. 


ices for quali 
y 36 exposure 


fin- 
Smm. 
grain and 


| today with $1.00. 


jashington, D. 











cr 
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CAMERA BARGAINS 


@ LEICA mn Uh, chrome, f2 Summar, E. R. Case, NEW .$169.50 


@ LEICA G, chrome, f2 Summar, E. Case, asnew 129.50 
@ LEICA Iltb, rae, | #8. S Xenon, as new........ 219.50 
@ RETINA tt lp BB MOW. . ce cccscvccesscsccess 7s. 
@ DOLLINA ti, f2.9 coupled r.-f., Comp. Rap., NEW 42.50 
es. S. DOLL 2. & Tessar, com Pp. Rap., coupied ref. 

Built-in exposure mete: New Srreeyeererrsey 64.50 
ev. re re 5, Compur, NEW $22.50, same 

AOE Ses Fin acs ce amen i a a Mirage 14.50 
@ FOTH ENLARGEA 3.5, double condensers, NEW 19.50 
$ WIRGIN 35mm , $2.9, Brontor 11 shutter NEW.. 21.00 
@ WIRGIN 35mm., £4.5, Stelo shutter, NEW...... 12.00 
. VOIGTLANDER ‘BRILLIANT, Uo ek ere 7.75 
* veer" BESSA, 4.5 Voigtar, Prontor it shutter, 18.60 


e aera Trade-ins. @ 


CEORCE LEVINE & SONS 


FALL SALE! 4 


All New Except As Shown. @ Fully Guaranteed. 


Hundreds of Others —Write TODAY! 





is A 
cranacd. @ 10-Day Trial. 


FREE-Write for Bargain Ba Ne. 483. 





i) CORNMILL 


1 Qua als 


‘BOSTON MASS 










Movie Film Splicing 


mL 2 Pa > ($1.50 each) for movie film splicing are 
and Re ff, for moistening and removing film cnahion, 
an Gapides for applymg adhesive to the film. 
ape and size to a fountain n, 
point like that of a screwdriver. 
The inside of Rapidoff is hollow, so that it may be 
filled with water. By 
pressing down on the 
int, the bar is re- 
Sed. and the film 
moistened. Then, with 
the point, the emulsion 
is scra| off the film. 
The Rapidon operates in 
a similar manner, ex- 
cept that _it cont the adhesive. By pressin; he = 
the | d, and may be spread the 


and 











point of the pe 

An pl seo h ng "fluid called Fluidon is marketed for use 
with these items; price per ounce is 25 cents. A set of 
Rapidoff and Rapidon, with a stand similar to a foun- 
tain-pen desk stand, sells for $3.00. For further details, 
see your local dealer or write to Besbee Products Corp., 
Trenton, N. J 


Ka-I-Ko Automatic Timefinder 


The new Ka-I-Ko A ic Ti finds the 
correct exposure for enlargements and then automatically 
times ce =- mr t may be coupled to any en- 
larger, used ——— and any paper. 

‘or = detail uire at your local dealer, or 
Ka-I-Ko Photo ow hy 9 Bartlett St., Brook!yn, N. Y. 


Sind 





Flash Bulb Improvements 





eras Pam —— of ck burtin 
inside and outside of the glass bulb. 
oto at left me aes Oe new A Lage at 


vane e same safety after ii thrown 
fi force against a wall. Ge bb eanshed nod on dented, 
it did not shatter and every bit of broken glass was 
aol inate me ey jacket. 


e ni of every is pi ted against 
heat and cracking by an asbestos safety disc which also 
keeps the element in correct position. A blue 


safety spot is a visible check on the safety-to-use of 
every bulb spot automatically turns pink if a 
defect p moor Hy 








seis 


“‘Contact-flashing”’ has also been ag may se. the new 
Safety Superflash can be flashed only by ssirect applica- 
tion of current, and cannot fe Aathed ly by 
contact with other bulbs or fay outside electrical i 

_ Superflash bulbs are made with hydronalium, which 

claimed to pe ge a an extra long ee t flash. 

: This long pHa 4 for 

utter or nizer a justments, and is especial 
lesirable for use with focal lace shutters. The oA 
ize has a full 1/16th second flash duration. 

Complete data on _ these \marovenents and on the 
entire line are listed in the Wabash bulletin No. 715P, 
a copy of which is available from Wabash Photolamp 

-» Brooklyn, , 2 
Abe Cohen's Exchange 

The advertisement of Abe Cohen’s in 
September MINICAM, advertising the Ide Eolas 
at a special close-out price of bean appeared as 

one ce fer old equipment.” 
This typographical error and should 
have oun, Top” dollar allowance for old equipment.’ 

















By VICTOR H. WASSON 


SET of cranium crushing questions con- 
cerning photographic chemistry 
1. Now, it being human to err, let’s suppose 
you poured developer in your tank, then 
discovered it was four degrees too warm, 
what would you do? 
a. Pour in a little 10% bromide solution? 
b. Add ice water? 
c. Shorten development time? 
d. Eliminate agitation? 
2. A formula calls for a 10% solution of one 
chemical or another so often that you should 


really know how to make one. It con- 
sists of — 
a. one oz. of solid to ten fluid oz. of 
water; 
b. one oz. of solid to nine and one-eighth 
oz. water; 
c. one oz. solid to ten oz. of water by 
weight. 


3. And while on the topic, a saturated solu- 
tion is one, in which— 

a. a dry chemical is saturated with water ; 

b. dry chemicals are dissolved in water 
until no more will dissolve ; 

c. one solution is poured into another 
until the first becomes saturated with 
the second. 

4. Here’s a print that 
always comes out 
with BLACK 
thread-like marks 
on it. How come? 

a. Foreign mat- 
ter in the 
camera? 

b. Lint on the 
enlarger 


piates? 
c. Threads of 
undissolved 


chemicals in 
the solutions? 
d. Bare metal 
coming in 
contact with solutions from chipped 

trays? 
5. here are numerous substances that have 
photographic uses, but which are not as 








Develop Pictures 


The Caay Vay | 


You How 


For Beginners and 
Advanced Photographers 


9% pages of time-saving, 
money-saving information 
on how to develop better 
pictures with less effort 
5 . . . what developers to 

use for fast-action shots, for texture, 
for brilliantly lighted close-ups . . . 
how to develop prints for warm 
tones, for “high key" . . . how to 
make your own developers... how 
to intensify negatives . . . and 
many other facts you need right 
now. Illustrated with pictures by 
famous photographers. Written by 
experts with years of experience in answering ques- 
tions on devaloping. AT YOUR DEALER'S. Or mail 
coupon! GET YOUR COPY TODAY! 





Peeesescenseessse ny 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Dept. 10M, 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

closed find 50c for a copy of your new book 
"Modern Developing Methods.’ 











PERFECT 
ENLARGER 
$9.85 


Try it for ten days FREE! 


It has everything you want in a 
hoto enla 4 4 very fast ANA- 
STIGMAT 3Y;-inch lens ; negative 


carrier; masked easel; diaphragm; 










lamp; etc. 
Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 
$9.85 delivered. 


PERFECT 
ENLARGER CO. 


. M, 
333 Fourth aves N. ¥. C. 








SS 
COMPLETE SET OF MATCHED 


SEPARATION NEGATIVES 


‘| 


HARRY CHAMPLIN 


Harry Champlin will make four 
matched 35 M.M. separation 
negatives from your Dufaycolor 
and Kodachrome transparencies 
up to 24%4x3% size at $1.00 per 
set. Check, money order or cash 
must accompany order. 








9488 Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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This Book Shows 


























































SALONS TO ENTER 













































































Closing Date Name of Salon Number of Prints For Entry Blank, Write to 

and Entry Fee 

October 28 | Fourth Annual 100-Print Travel 4 $1.00 Julian Hiatt, Secretary, 4th Annual 100- 
Salon Print Travel Salon, 1776 Ohio Ave., 

Long Beach, Calif. 

October 30 | Third Rhode Island Nationai 4 $1.00 Alfred J. Viera, Salon Chairman, Camera 

Salon Club of Rhode Island, 103 Westminster 
St., Providence, R. |. 

November 4 | Eighth Annual Minneapolis 4 $1.00 C. T. Silverson, Salon Director, Minneap- 

alon olis Camera Club, 113 South Sixth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

December | | 23rd Annual International Salon, a $1.00 Larry Lewin, Secretary, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Camera Pic- Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, 
torialists Calif. 

December 6 | Second Annual Springfield 4 $1.00 Salon Secreiary, —— International 
International Salon | alon, George Walter Vincent Smith 

i Art Gallery, Springfield, Mass. 

December 6 | Second Western Pennsylvania 4 | $1.00 W. C. Munhall, Greater Pittsburgh 
Salon | Photographic Society, Inc., 210 E. Park 

| Way, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

December |2 | Third Southern Salon (Second o $1.00 H. W. Newsome, Chairman Salon Commit- 
International) tee, Norfolk Photographic Club, Museum, 

of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk, Va. 

December 1/4 | Fifth Rochester International |4 monotone prints, | John McMaster, Memorial Art Gallery, 
Salon 8 color prints, 6 Rochester, N. Y. 

natural color trans- 
parencies—$!.00 

December |5 | Fifth Des Moines International a | $1.00 Leon H. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Des Moines, 
Salon lowa 

December 3/ | First Annual Boston Internation-| 10 (five $1.00 class- | Bradford Washburn, Chairman Salon 
al Salon of Nature Photog- ifications) Commitiee, International Salon of 
raphy | Nature Photography, 234 Berkeley St., 

| Boston, Mass. 
common as others. Can you match them (1) Bleaches 
with their uses listed at the right? (2) Desensitizers 
a. Pinacryptol green in used in ; (3) Hardeners 
b. Pyrogallic acid is used in .... ‘ (4) Intensifiers 
c. Potassium Bichromate is used in ; (5) Developers 
d. Potassium Ferricyanide is used in ; (6) Farmer’s reducer 
. ee amaiee ehy de ad 4 bi * | 6. After the smoke has cleared away you will 
f. Chromeam ts used i nna at least have a bit of useful information out 
of this one. 
To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit do 
PANCHROMOSA you— 
PANCHROMOSA MICROGRAN a. multiply by 9, divide by 5, and add 
: te EXPRESS SUPERCHROME 32 or 
a. 35 mm. Films for Perfect Pictures b. subtract 32, multiply by 5, and divide 
(A THE GEVAERT CO. OF AMERICA, INC. by 9, or is that to convert Fahrenheit 
423 West 55th Street, New York to Centigrade? 
+ Philadelphia « Boston ¢ Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco K 
(See answers to “Kamera Kwiz’ on page 96) 
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Sys ACCESSIBILITY. TPT 


iN) 
we pTING PAPERS FOR THE AMATEUR 


No more win the 
or fumbling Tr ged 
dark room ac- 

easy 

















tl Over. 
damage Bre Vents 
Of prints, 









holds 
base dieien, 
Sink dei, 






poe ee Lorca oa results a perfect Lr cont thor- 
ough w . Hypo to iom; is ra awa 
through adjustable-size OUTLET. Fast, Colinas water 4 
reduces washing time. Expertly: engineered, substantial. $1 

at dealers (accept no substitute); or, postpaid direct from 


HUTCHCO PHOTO LABORATORIES tciivwoon. cauromma 
































City Street Address Dates Open Name of Exhibition 
Atlanta, Ga. High Museum of Art Oct. | to 15 Atlanta National Amateur Salon 
Loudonville, O. Zion Lutheran Church Oct. 16 Members’ Show, Loudonville 

(Basement) (Third Monday evening of Camera Club 
each mont! 
Loudonville, O. Free Street Fair Oct. 3, 4, 5 Photographic Salon, entries from 
five Ohio counties 
New York City Manhattan Camera Club, Oct. 16 and 23; Travelling Salon of Maple Bluffs 
310 Riverside Drive 8:30 p. m. Camera Club 
Parkersburg, W. Va.| Chancellor Hotel Ballroom, Oct. 7 and 8: Lens Artists’ First Annual Photog- 
7th and Market Sts. 10 a. m to 10 p. m. raphy Salon 




















“Where to Find Good Pictures" is the first of the series of articles by 
Leo Nejelski which will appear in MINICAM beginning next month. 









FALL BARGAIN LIST 


1000 ASSORTED CAMERAS 


LENSES ano ACCESSORIES 4t 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 





10 DAY FREE TRIAL 











Leitz Vidom Finder...............+0- $ 19.50 The Kine Exakta, Carl Zeiss Tessar F2.8....... 122.50 
Zeiss Contameter for Contax II or III..... 48.00 a Kine Exakta, Exaktar F3.5............. 91.00 
Bell & Howell Model 122A, 500-Watt..... 89.50 | Widest | exaxta B, chrome, Zeiss Tessar F2.8...... 105.00 
Keystone Model R8, 500-Watt. . .. 40.00 A rt Exakta B, chrome, Zeiss Tessar F3.5...... 91.00 
Kodascope 8 Model 50, 300-Watt 30.00 SSOrt- Rolleicord Ia, Zeiss Triotar F4.5, New.... 51.75 
Kodascope G, 750-Watt, F1.6... 98.50 ment Rolleicord II, Zeiss Triotar F3.5, New.... 67.75 
Ragetens ASt, SOO Wust, 92.6... * an Maximar B, 9x12cm, Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.5 54.50 
ieuakts AF Ok, tonnes nesses: SoG Ever Maximar A, 6%x9em., Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.5 47.50 
; RLS Dns Ce, ue8 " Offe Contax III, Sonnar F1.5, eveready case..... 174.50 
Ge mean K bre yond omy i 5 ‘ : ee a red Contax III, Sonnar F2, eveready case...... 159.50 
Cine Kodak Magazine, F1.9 Anastigmat.... 84.50 to the Contax II, Sonnar F2, eveready case...... 134.50 
Bolex 16, Leitz Hektor F1.4 Anastigmat.. . — Public neha > ang med — W. Ever. Case. . bey 5 
Keystone K8, F1.9 Anastigmat........... 5 > Bo SS ere \. 
K K8, F2.7 RE 24. Robot II, Zeiss Biotar F2.............. 145.00 
Kedak 25, sa Pare ne Boadcbs ones 52.00 at Speed Graphic 314x444, Zeiss Tessar F4.5.. ay 
¢ Speed ic 2%x3%, Zeiss Tessar F4.5.. q 
Bolex. 8, Kino Plasmat PLS. <22.22..., 1300 | UMSUR | ores Graphic 2x1, Zeiss Tessar FS-5-- 102.00 
Bell & Howell Model 1348, F2.5......... 37.50 passed Speed Graphic 24x34, Kodak Anas, 74.5. $4.50 
immon (Omega B, no lens, New.......... d . ’ Ser. ° sDewsveee - 
Simmon Omega B, Wollensak F4.5, New... 59.50 Prices Korelle Reflex II, Zeiss Tessar F2.8....... 97.50 
im ree IlIb, ouaner 6, Brand New. —- A —— hr = pent ge seeeee aa 
ica Model G, Summar F2, eveready case. . . CT a! ni . -Xenon F2...... . 
Kine Exakta, Carl Zeiss Biotar F2....... 195.00 w! Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anas. Special F3.5. 24.95 
Kine Exakta, Primoplan F1.9........... 147.00 | NOW! | Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anas. F4.5....... 17.95 















All Bargain offerings while used are in equal to new condition 


AUTHORIZED EASY TERMS Write 
] DEALER ARRANGED Dept. M-10 


HABERSFINK': 16 WARREN ST.,NY.C. 


c. Tel. BA-7-1230 
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BRILLIANT COLOR PRINTS 


From any type and size transparency 


Naturalcolor prints are produced by S§]ZE 8x10 
the well-known Eastman wash-off im- $ 

bibition process, salon mounted. Send r 50 
cash with order or if you prefer, we 

ship C.O.D. plus postage fees. Trans- add'l 
parencies and prints are insured against prints 
loss. Satisfaction guaranteed. $2 each 


Discount to dealers 


NATURALCOLOR CORP. 


62 E. Lake Street Dept. AM Chicago, Ill. 


olouy’s BEST ENLARGER VALUES! 
MIN LARGERS $29.50 to $85.00, complete with Wol- 


nen lensak Velostigmat lenses. Double con- 
35 mm. to 4°x5 densers; high-low light —s foot 
switch. For C or C2 Argus lens, $18.50; Contax, $22.50; Foth 
Derby, $18. 50; oe Ow ‘ 50; Ro relle Reflex, $2 $22.50 ; 
; Perfex x34” —_ ic, 

MI Bc ved ircular OT REE. 


ica 3 
7.50. See previous 
LEONARD WESTPHALEN,. ‘Sut C-10, 506 WN. State St., Chieago 











16 Exp. CANDID FILMS 
DE PED and ENLARGED 


your 16 ¢ Se yp (‘split’’ 120 = — or 
aa hie" T2 ‘aim. “ia a enlarged. te ina, 
No. 828 film (8 exp.) doc for 8 beautiful 3x 


api 7Sc. Bantams, Diher 
tree ton em — Ws ind, rma see 50 ¢ 


write for pA gee print ca scuemas. “folder 
ROW serv 
SUPERLABS ser 27-M ELROY, WIS. 


35 MM. NEGATIVE USERS! 


“Reload Your Own’’ 
IN 25 and 100 FT. ROLLS ONLY 
EASTMAN PLUS a ts EASTMAN PANATOMIC As c 
EASTMAN SUPER X Per EASTMAN INFRA RED 
DUPONT SUPERIOR AGFA SUPREME 
Minimum Order 25 ft., $1.00. 


RELOADED cantaipans—S for $1.00 
Pacific Coast Film Co., 1510 Me. Sierra Bonita, Hollywood, Calif. 


35MM FILM fis#F.." $1, 00 


Your Sie Rh oe. rau GRAIN 
EDWAL developer. 
ure roll ae be eni. 

‘*EYE”’ 


312x5 on 
—or write for mailing 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Box 1331-G Milwaukee, Wis. 




















exposures of you % * 868 r 
Oo 


paper. 
bags, sample print and cae 














NEW LOW PRICES BUT SAME HIGH QUALITY! 
Your roll developed in Champlin’s No. 7 fine 
developer and each operas, en 3Y, 
lossy os" weight pone Fall 36 exposure roll of 5mm 
53 of 35mm $.65; 16 Fi scowl 
rll of nh r pocket § Ss nog $.30. All work guaran- 


teed the best. 
“THE “MM “SHOP 


616 E. Lamme Bozeman, Montana 
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Minicam Index 


er “ the index to Vol. II (Sept. 1938 to 
hee 1939) 10 cents in coin or stamps to 
MINICAM cee 22 East i2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Answers to 


KAMERA KWIZ 


1. Shortening the development time will in 
some measure compensate for excess tem- 
perature of the developer. 

2. One ounce of solid to 9% ounces of water. 


3. Dry chemicals are dissolved in water until 
no more will dissolve. 


4. Foreign matter in the camera prevents 
light from reaching the negative thus leav- 
ing underexposed areas that will print 
black. These particles need not be only in 
the corners as the film in its passage 
through the camera will pick up dust, 
lint, etc. 


5. Pinacryptol green is used in desensitizers. 
Pyrogallic acid is used in developers. 
Potassium Bichromate is used in bleaches. 
Potassium Ferricyanide is used in Farmer’s 

reducer. 
Formaldehyde is used in hardeners. 
Chromium is used in intensifiers. 


6. Method a converts Centigrade to Fahren- 
heit. Method b converts Fahrenheit to 
Centigrade. 


NEW PATHS IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by An- 
dreas Feininger. 64 pages, 47 full-page illus- 
trations. American Photographic Publishing 
Company. 

Andreas Feininger has the knack of stimulat- 
ing in his reader a desire to create something 
new with his photographic knowledge. He dis- 
tinguishes between the oldest concept of photog- 
raphy under which pictures merited praise in 
relation to their similarity to the original or to 
a painting, and the newer concept in which 
photographs are valuable in proportion to the 
perfection of their originator’s arrangement of 
light and shade, lines and masses, spacing and 
proportions. 

The techniques in this new, creative form 
include direct projection, negative prints, nega- 
tive-on-diapositive, granulation, solarization, and 
any combination of these. 





FASCINATING FREAKS IN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, by Marcel Natkin, D. Sc. Illustra- 
tions by Pierre Boucher. 72 pages, 73 illlus- 
trations, 13 sketches. The Fountain Press. 
“Fakes” in photography comprehend more 

















than the idea of falsification or amuse- 
ment. An outcome of the modern 
method of photographic interpreta- 
tion, they are dynamic and _ icono- 
clastic with a value of their own. 
Early exponents disguised their fak- 
ing. Today faking is acknowledged 
and affirmed under the name of syn- 
thesis. 


The author gives a working knowl- 
edge of the methods used in making 
shadowgrams, smears, screened pho- 
tographs, reliefs, bas-reliefs, photo- 
montage, distortions, solarization, and 
the shutter secrets which permit the 
suggestion of movement, multiple im- 
pressions, and the elimination of 
movement in pictures. 


Photomontage is covered in this 
subject thoroughly, including all the 
recognized forms—cut-outs, composi- 


° o.e *,° ° Kno 
tion, superposition, superposition with na ‘3 


a mask, superimpression, combined ye 
superposition and  superimpression, 


repetition of a negative, double print- Pewiple 


ing, and photomontage by combina- 
tion. 


This book is valuable to every pho- 


tographer who enjoys darkroom ex- 
perimenting. 











Sputterless 
cameras may 


Fe 
Zliminatin 


ad possible on 


ort Vid Prom 2» 


















HAVE YOU TRIED 


CHAMPLIN’S FORMULA 16 
FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER? 


THOSE NOW USING IT SAY 
IT’S THE BEST YET! 


By the makers of Champlin Formula 15. THE 
STANDARD BY WHICH OTHERS ARE COMPARED. 


Send for Free booklet on formula 15 and 16. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


Chemical Supply Company 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


PHOTO 


$ 94 | 
ENLARGER x5 x 
feria nee pantah cores 


Ideal “\dee! Entorger, ‘148 W. W. 23rd St., New York 
































35 MM. FILM DEVELOPED 
AND ENLARGED ONLY 


36 exposure roll fine grain developed and 
each good exposure enlarged to approxi- 
mately 3%2x4% inches all for 
only $1.00. Guaranteed best 
quality work. Wrap $1.00 bill 
around roll (or C. O. D. plus 
postage) and mail to 


UNIVERSAL PHOTO SERVICE 














Some Unusual Discoveries 
(1) ps age GLASS for eeagese keeps the neg- 
cool when using phot 
(2) Use “DESENSIT” and Develop fastest film in 

Reight Lights ince. SUMED 6 50 < cewe vores coves 
(3) COLOR DESENSIT IZER for Dufaycolor....... 1.00 

(4) HYP-O-RID—a safe, quick eliminator of hypo 
from films and prints, in a few minutes—only.. 0.35 

t your dealers or direct 


LYNHOFF LABORATORIES 
Rochester, N. Y. | 








ure roll of film and 
job of fine in pro- 
en 


ars 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 100 Moen Bidg.. La Crosse. Wis. 


Index to MINICAM 


index covering Municam M: ine, Volume 2, 
it 1933 through August 1 is available at 
ten cents the copy; or free with a $2.50 one year 
subscription or rene 


MINICAM MAGAZINE 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ideal TRIPOD 
for Miniature 
vay, Light, Convenient. Ir 8mm Camera 
. vi 
pono o Reon famous Kino-Pano = $10. 00 


Head, Instant-On-Plug and SUREF 
POINTS. Write for latest catalog. COMPLETE 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 
1015 W. Second St., Dept. M10, Los Angeles, Calif. 



















“$50 A WEEK WITH 
A CAR AND CAMERA” 


aoe Li how a rson with no peri- 

Pag Bs 2 * xe « anes Seeut ie and just a Koda’ 
ay’ mre vena o R~—3 
things. 1 experience—giving necessary 
eeraiedan. cee $1.50, now published in a new edi- 
tion for only 50 cents. 


FOMO PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 4, Canton, Ohio 














LEICA and CONTAX USERS 


“Load Your Own’”’ 
35mm Motion Picture ergodic. he map and Guaranteed 


a LUS X 4c per ft. 
Eastman SUPER 4c" p aro suPER XX Sc per ft. 













CAMERA a C0, 02 Brocdey 












MOVIE FILM 


SINGLE—8 M.M.—DOUBLE 
FINE GRAIN ORTHOCHROMATIC! WESTON 8! 
Here’s a high quality reversal safety film! 


COMPLETE PROCESSING iNCLUDED 


ft. is fit Univex—$1. - 
Two 28 ‘fi. PBouble & ‘Spocis—$1.90 


ORDER NOW! 
CHROMOFILMS 
156-C Springfield Ave. Rutherford, N. J. 








35mm FILM SERVICE 








Postpaid in U. S$. A.—C. O. D. charges extra. 
WRITE for your copy of the ‘‘ECONOMIZER’’. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. M, Greensburg, Pa. 











35 MM FILMS 
FINE GRAIN PROCESSED 


36 exposure roll — grain developed and each good 
ne ate 2 te or as 3%4x4% inches on 
GHT ° Pl TRAIT PAPER—best quality 
nag of only $1.50. 
Send for free mailing bag. 


MINICAM PHOTO LABS, La Crosse, Wis. 
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staff of noted experts 
ou 


lews, Portrait, y emer 
Natural Color or Motion Pic- "tS 
ture photography. For pleas- 
Sects" rerwigate he Expe 
tendance and Home Study courses. Free booklet 

New York Institute of Photography 
10 West 33 Street (Dept. 117) New York City 
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Te QUESTIONS 2 2 ? 
le the Gdidlor- 


Q. Is it possible to look through a filter at a 
scene to see the effect obtained before putting 
the filter on the camera? 


Ans. No, because the sensitivity to color is 
not the same for film as for the human eye. 
Shadows are especially deceptive. Film does 
not see as much detail in the shadows as does 
the eye. 

For viewing purposes, special filters are made. 
These are usually blue or violet in color. Look- 
ing at a scene through one of these viewing 
glasses shows the tones of the subject as the 
emulsion sees it. 


Q. How can the effect of haze be empha- 
sized in a landscape scene? 


Ans. The reflection of light from particles of 
moisture and dust in the atmosphere causes the 
sky to appear blue. It also causes haze. The 
light reflected is largely blue. A light blue filter 
will cause the blue to appear light on the print, 
thus increasing the effect of the haze. Ortho- 
chromatic film (being more sensitive than pan 
to blue) also emphasizes haze. Ordinarily it 
is desired not to increase but to minimize the 
effect of haze and for this purpose a light yel- 
low filter is used. 


Q. What filters or attachments may be used 
to record sunsets? 


Ans. The great amount of red lignt at sunset 
requires a panchromatic film such as Agfa 
Supreme or Panatomic X, which are sensitive 
to red. Use with a K2 (yellow) or G 
(orange) filter. 


Q. What do the terms “Scheiner” and “Wes- 
ton” mean? 


Ans. There are two speed ratings of film in 
common use today—-Weston and _ Scheiner. 
These speed values do not have any relation- 
ship theoretically because Weston is based on 
factors which give normal exposure, while 
Scheiner values are determined by a measure- 
ment of the weakest possible light which will 
affect the emulsion. 

For practical use, 
table is used: 


the following conversion 


American American 
Scheiner Weston Scheiner Weston 
Degree 0. Degree No. 

18 8 25 40 
19 10 26 50 
20 12 27 64 
21 16 28 80 
22 20 29 100 
23 24 30 128 
24 32 








MILES of 35 mm. 
film go through 
this developin 
machine (left). 
The mechanism 
has been raised 
to show the spools 
over which the 
film is drawn. 
The six larger 
rollers at the left 
center are 
sponges which 
remove excess 
water before the 
film continues to 
the drying cab- 
inet, FIG. | 


CONSTANT 
checkups provide 


TIM-PROTOS BY THe Mike 








scientifically con- 
sistent 


results. 
FIG. 2 


Hollywood processing methods 
produce both quantity and quality 


By FRANK MITTAUER 


OLLYWOOD’S motion-picture 
photography, as exemplified in 
the 500-odd feature-length films 

shipped from California each year, is 
generally considered the world’s best. For 
the excellence of this work, credit is due 
not only to the cameraman, but also to 
the technicians who process his work. 
Little has been told of how the motion 
picture industry develops its film. 

One of the most modern of processing 
laboratories, erected soon after silent films 
went out, is the two-story, reinforced con- 
crete structure set off on one corner of 
the Twentieth Century-Fox lot. Dust, the 
bane of those who must work with 35 mm. 
film, is kept out of the building by an air- 
conditioning system. 

The developing machines are huge 
tanks, so arranged that the film running 
through them is kept in continuous mo- 
tion. The laboratory is equipped with an 
auxiliary power plant which switches on 
automatically when the regular power 


fails. This stand-by power plant, operated 
by an automobile engine, is a vital part 
of the laboratory’s equipment. Without 
it, a two-minute interruption of electrical 
service would mean the ruination of all 
the film in process of development. The 
whole auxiliary system more than paid 
for itself last winter, when floods plunged 


most of Los Angeles in darkness for hours. ~ 


Once received at the laboratory, the 
reels of exposed film are handed into the 
tile-lined darkroom through a light-tight 
door. Unsealed and spliced to the long 
leader strip which runs through the devel- 
oping machine, the film then proceeds at 
the rate of 90 feet per minute on its hour- 

(Page 103, please) 
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| 
PARTS OF THE EFFECT 
BOX. The rim of the can 


is partiall 
the hole 
extended in the 
right side. 
this material 
possible a clear 

through the finder. 


of 


cut away and 
n the ply wood 
lower 
The removal 
makes 
view 


2 
THE ASSEMBLED WOOD- 
EN PARTS form a base 
for the camera and an up- 
right to hold the can. 





Easily - constructed Effect Rox produces 


PROFESSIONAL EFFECTS WITH ANY CAMERA 


By VICTOR H. WASSON 


Author's Illustrations 


3 
THE CAMERA is se- 
cured to the base by 
a %” bolt which screws 
into the tripod socket. 
A 4” hole is drilled 
in the base and the 
tripod screw threaded 
into it. A tripod is es- 
sential for steady mov- 
ies, especially when 
creating special ef- 

ects. 


























4 
OPERATOR about to rotate 
effect disc which will produce 
a fade when the opening in 
the card passes from in front 
of the lens. 


5 
FRONT VIEW of operator 
using double masks. When the 
control cord is drawn down, 
the two discs will be rotated 
in opposite directions thus 
creating an effect which de- 
pends on the shape of the 
opening in the masks. 


THE SIMPLEST MASKING 
DISC is one containing a 
single, round hole which coin- 
cides with the lens shade. 
7 


WHEN ROTATED, the open- 
ing moves away from the lens 
creating a fade. A fade is 
the basis for a lap dissolve 
in which a new scene seems 
to melt into view through the 
fading image of the previous 
scene. To create it simply 
fade out one scene, rewind 
the film a foot or two (a 
changing sy is helpful if 
our camera has no provision 
or rewinding), then photo- 
graph the new scene on the 
same film, starting with a 
fade IN, so that somewhere 
along the line the two will 
merge, one increasing, the 
other diminishing in brilliance 
from that point until the new 
scene is predominant and the 
old has faded from view. 


A GOODLY number of the apparently mi- 

raculous effects produced in the Holly- 
wood studios are achieved through the use of 
a device known as a “matte box,” or “effect 
box.” 

Actually, it is an oversized lens shade with 
buiit in means for controlling the light that 
reaches the lens, so that any portion of the 
scene may be masked out while another is 
photographed. Wipes, fades, dissolves, and such 
are all products of the effect box. There is 
no mystery about the procedure, as you will 
soon see. The magic doesn’t show up until you 
project the results on your screen. 

To build one, all that is needed is an empty 
quarter pint paint can, two pieces of five-ply 
wood and the ordinary tools found around the 
house. 

First punch a hole in the center of the bot- 
tom of the can and enlarge it until it will just 
take your camera lens. Insert the lens in 
the hole and squint through the view finder. If 
the finder is so situated that the can does not 
obscure the view skip this next part. 

However, should there be any part of the can 
visible through the finder, take a pencil and, 
following the outline made by the finder frame, 
mark the can so that when this portion of it 








8 
A VARIATION OF THE 
SINGLE ROUND HOLE 
MASK. Simply extend the 
hole to a line drawn at 
a tangent to the circular 
hole, extending radially 
from the center of the 
mask. When rotated this 
produces a wipe off with 
a sweeping, fan-like mo- 
tion. Rotate it backwards 


A PEAR-SHAPED APER- 
TURE with the small point- 
ed end midway between 
the axis and the edge of 
the disc will wipe off from 
top and bottom of the 
frame, toward the center. 
Reversing the direction of 


ANOTHER PEAR-SHAPED 
OPENING, but with the 
small, pointed end the 
same distance from the 
axis as the lower side of 
the lens shade. When ro- 
tated it wipes off from the 





KEYHOLE AND BINOCU- 
LAR effect apertures are 
cut in the same mask. 
There are an infinite num- 
ber of possible designs, 
hearts, diamonds, stars, 
crescents, etc. that may 
be cut into a mask, the 
desired one is rotated to 
a position in front of the 





and the scene wipes ON. 


12 


STARTING WITH THE TOP, these 
apertures will expose first, the upper 
right quarter of a scene, second, the 
lower right quarter, third, the upper 
left quarter and last the lower left 
quarter. With this mask a scene or 
series of scenes is exposed through 
one aperture. Then the film is re- 
wound and reshot through another 
mage oy This is repeated until the 
film has been exposed through each 
of the four apertures. It may sound 
like a lot of work but the result will 
be something rarely seen in amateur 
movies, a four section montage IN 
MOTION. For a particularly novel 
effect place a second thumbtack in 
the mark to hold the proper opening 
in place, and mount one of the ro- 
tating fading discs over it. Then fade 
the sections of the moving montage 
in and out when the changes of scene 
occur. 


14 
DOUBLE MASKS create effects which 
appear from each side of the scene 
in equal intensity and at the same 
time. This one consists of two masks, 
one with the lug at the left, the other 
at the right and controlled by a cord 
running to both. 





THE DISC EXPOSES HALF FRAMES. 
At the top is the aperture to expose 
the left half of the scene, second, the 
upper half, next, the lower half, and 
last the right half. This makes pos- 
sible scenes in which people talk to 
themselves, shake hands with them- 
selves, etc. Stand the subject before 
@ black background and shoot 
through one aperture, rewind, move 
him over and reshoot through the 
other half. If you want him to talk 
and act with a ~~ of himself, pose 
him in front of an ordinary back- 
ground. Make one figure a double 
exposure with the background show- 
ing through and the other an ordi- 
nary shot. It is important that the 
camera is not moved between scenes 
or the artifice will be detected. Bolt 
it solidly to a firm support. A two- 
section montage is also made with 
this mask, using the same method as 
with the quarter apertures. 


15 
WHEN THE CORD is drawn down 
the two masks rotate in opposite di- 
rections, the holes obscuring the lens 
shade and each other thus fading the 
scene from each side toward the 
center. 


SEAR 


rotation wipes ON from ‘op only. Reversing the lens — the ys as 

: . i ced 

the center toward top and motion of the disc wipes or “oul eat ~—— 
bottom. on. mount. 

13 is removed a clear view will 


be possible. It may be found 
that after removing part of 
the bottom, the view will be 
obstructed by the rim of the 
can into which the friction 
lid was fitted. If so, remove 
this also, so that an unim- 
peded view is obtained. Un- 
der no circumstances _re- 
move any of the sidewalls 
of the can, since this will 
admit light and spoil the 
effects we are to achieve. 
Even if the sidewall should 
pass directly in front of the 
finder, it will appear only as 
a line a few thousandths of 
an inch thick and can be 
disregarded during filming. 

Now lay the can at one 
end of a piece of five-ply 
wood, three inches wide and 














NEW 1940 MODEL 
Speedo PRINT DRYER 





The Last Word in Print Dryers 


e@ ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION 

Cabinet completely constructed of metal through- 
out. Beautiful modern aluminum saddles. 

@ FINER MATERIALS 

More powerful motor—baked black telephone 
finish with black bakelite handles and knob. 

@ DRIES SCIENTIFICALLY 


DOES NOT AFFECT BRILLIANCE OF 
TONE BY TOO RAPID DRYING. Employs 
all three methods of heat transmission (conduc- 
tion, convection, and radiation.) Expels heated 
moisture-laden air while constantly maintaining 
an influx of fresh dry air. 


@ DRIES GLOSSIES SIMULTANEOUSLY 

Dries matte, semi-matte, and_ glossies simul- 

rear @ Simultaneous glossy drying is accom- 
y 


plished following the same procedure as is 
custo: on the 12”x17” chrome ferrotype plate 
furnished with each Dryer for amateur use. 


@ LARGEST CAPACITY IN ITS PRICE CLASS 

Accommodates all your matte or semi-matte prints 
at once. 5—11”x14”, 8—8”x10”, or more than 
500 1”x1” all in one drying. Prints are fed in 
dryer in such a manner that they are curved 
opposite to natural bend caused by emulsion 
surface, thus making prints come out flat when dry. 


Sold Direct to you from factory for only $14.85 if 

your dealer cannot supply you. Do not 
accept substitute. No increase in price over previous 
models. 60 day money back guarantee of excellent re- 
sults. Shipped prepaid in continental U. S. if remittance 
accompanies order. 





DEALERS Exclusive Agent and Dealerships avail- 

able. Attractive Window Display Offer. 
Order Christmas stock now te avoid rush. Write for 
Dealer’s Discounts. 





GENERAL DEVICES CORPORATION 
3125 Lookout Circle, Dept. 410, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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six or seven inches long. Draw a line around 
the can and cut out along this line, leaving 
a hole into which the can will fit snugly. 

Force the can into the hole and place it 
over the lens as before. It may now be dis- 
covered that it will be necessary to remove 
part of the wood to secure a clear view. Cut 
away the material necessary to get an unob- 
structed view and replace the can. 


Stand the camera on another piece of five- 
ply wood the same size as the first one. Move 
the piece containing the can into such a posi- 
tion that it may be fastened to the piece hold- 
ing the camera so that the lens comes into the 
hole in the can. See figs. 1 and 2. Two and 
a half inch wood screw and a little glue do an 
excellent job of joining. A three-eighths S. A. 
E. cap screw through the bottom piece of ply- 
wood and into the tripod socket makes the unit 
as sturdy as one could wish. The dimensions 
of the base and upright will vary in some in- 
stances, but those given will cover the require- 
ments of nearly all the home movie cameras. 


A quarter pint can is the correct size for all 
8 mm. cameras with half inch lenses and 16 
mm. cameras with one inch lenses. Since the 
can is only two or two and one-half inches deep 
and the field covered at this distance by a 
one-inch lens is less than one and one-quarter 
by seven eighth’s inches, the two inch opening 
in the can is ample. 


All the effects are produced by rotating card- 
board discs of heavy black showcard containing 
differently shaped holes in front of the open- 
ing of the can, which has by now become a 
very efficient lens shade. The various shapes 
of the holes are illustrated in figs. 4 to 15. 


A five and one-half inch disc is ideal. These 
are cut with a lug on one side for the operator’s 
finger. With the aperture in the disc coincid- 
ing with the lens shade, a thumb tack is 
pushed through the center of the disc into the 
wooden lens-shade support. This allows rotation 
while the camera is running, thus changing the 
shape of the aperture in front of the lens. 


The shape of this aperture will determine the 
effect on the finished film. Don’t attempt to 
cut the apertures with scissors, use a razor 
blade. If your card is not black all the way 
through, blacken the edges of your cuts with 
india ink. 

A coat of dead black paint inside the lens 
shade will kill unwanted reflections a a 
coat of enamel outside improves the “appear- 
ance. 


The number and complexity of the effects 
you can produce is limited only by the number 
of masks and the ingenuity you display in 
thinking up new ones. Try out those shown 
in the illustrations, then cut yourself some new 
ones. 











Mini Photos by the Mile 


(Continued from page 99) 





by NIGHTLY "MIX" in one laboratory is from 500 to 

allons of — (top). This is used to replenish 
- ig batch of 2000 gallons mixed once a week. This 
laboratory buys its meto by the co its me 
by the ton and its Hypo by the car load. FIG. 3 


A PRINTING MACHINE (lower). Here the pictures and 
the sound track, carried on two separate negatives, are 
printed on one positive. FIG. 4 


long, mile-long journey through the tank, 
guided by thousands of spools. 

First the film is led through three vats 
of developer. Then, after *being rinsed in 
two tanks of pure water, it is conducted 
under and over another series of spools 
through three tanks containing the acid 
fixing bath. From these more batteries of 











ENLARGEMENTS 
THIS WINTER 


CAPTURE all the sparkling 
detail, brilliancy and grada- 
tion of your miniature ae ~~ 
in your enlargements. Equi 
our enlarger eo oy a Woll 
nlarging Velostigmat* — opti- 
cally refined to overcome miniature film difficul- 
—s Everybody’s doing it! You'll be delighted. 
peeds 3.5, heed Ace {6.3; focal lengths, 2” up; 
apd inexpersne, too. “Mail coupon today! *Reg. 








Wollensak Optical Co. 
631 Hudson Ave. 
| Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your 24-page 
| descriptive lens catalog, free! 




















LET US WORRY 


about your super-fine grain developing 
and printing. 35mm films develo) in 
a_ Superfine process— Eastman’s new n 
each good frame enlarged to A 
3x4. Send for, tres mailing 5 bag and other for | 
attractive offers—or send $1.00 with 
roll of film. 
SUPERFINE scare 
954 S8th STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











PERFECT GLOSSY PRINTS 


wg ip 
ELECTRIC 


DRYER 
DRUM 


ACTS AS A SQUEEGEE 


“BETTER PICTURES” $ 


Any 35mm. Roli—36 srogres. developed and 
printed to size 314x5—$1,00 00. 18 Exposure Rol! 
—60c. No. 127 Split ey noll—Te exposures 
developed a nted 
printed” of Kodattom crate Pei: onl Hope 
on per. mip’ 
ice, Send Roll and money y 


BETTER PICTURES 2342 [errequt, Avenue 


Send Sc stamps or coin to cover mailing charges. 
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DOT THE WHOLE FAMILY! 
Lil! IES-Only 10¢ a Day 


jationally Advertised! BS A AL 














Entertain wth real movies of B, aperting 
trips ete eteeiiiies tollahaoee 
.*MM and 16MM sizes. For homes, bust 
urches, schools 











“INFORMATION PLEASE!” 


Five different screen surfaces ie oe 
ifferent mountings—learn wh | Mca 

is made and what each will do for "pnd 

pictures. Write for catalogue 1 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


314-16 East 35th Street, 

















Easy terms thru the Comm. Credit Co. 


WHEN IN PHILADELPHIA 
COME TO SEEKEG 
FOR EVERYTHING IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


KLEIN & GOODMAN, 18 S. W0th ST., PHILA. PA. 


*19.00 














FOR BEST NAME 
Sensational New Developer 


postcard for full ae, 


ineluaing” ng gh — By ag Nov. sun - % entirely ne 
ponen | of a. re ae wwe replace “4 
ca He prob negative with a 


in 
every silver in. its for Pp I ton oe developer, 
each’ good for Ss or more nan ao © D Bis of deve 








SPONGO PRODUCTS, Box 305, Mompsboud. | N. Y. 











UNIDEXSMIE ROE aN, 


8MM. BULK MOVIE FILM 








WITH DAYLIGHT LEADERS 


AND TRAILERS—ALSO 16 MM. FILM “eevee? AND 
NOTCHED Pais FOR noe. —— NG— 
EW LOW PR 
xoew. movie od are pated At last a new valine MOVIE FILM 





. It’s GRAPHICHROME! Made e: dally for 
home loading. It is no and nacamss- sy to ° 
le. No enn gage de ORTHO 


was! film. 

reversible film, medium speed. ear, brilliant 

a dae hace 8mm. or 16mm, seusere (except mag. ‘type). 

200 iv. im.—notched in four 25 ft. scored double 8 rolls, 
trict DAYLIGHT LEADERS between each $1 

40 ft. Dees —measured and notched in conveni- 

GME BOO CC. SemMiN®. . ccc cccccccosccses 


oeaon. eats GUARANTEED PRoepaaromal PROCESSING for 


users at NEW LOW PRI 
100. ft, 16 Send fi ey today, fata 1 silane 
’t de end for your film ey im sent id 
if Cc. O. D. Samm ay hag > 
&— For literature the penetdichinionst FILM. 
write to SUPERIOR BULK” FILM COMPANY, Dept. Mi-1, 188 
W. Randolph, Chicago, 
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spools lead it through the five tanks of 
water where it receives its final washing. 
Still moving at the same rate, the film 
then wends its way between several pairs 
of absorbent rollers which remove excess 
moisture, before completing its journey in 
the washed, dry air of the machine’s dry- 
ing cabinet. Sixty minutes from the time 
it was handed into the laboratory, the 
negative emerges from the opposite end 
of the 50-foot developing machine, ready 
for printing. 

Simultaneously, the negative upon 
which the sound has been recorded goes 
through development in the laboratory, 
the processing being done by a machine 
identical with and parallel to that han- 
dling the regular negative. The process- 
ing agents used are not the same, how- 
ever. The pictures proper are developed 
in a borax fine-grain developer of moder- 
ate strength. The sound track is developed 
in either a very weak borax or a strong 
carbonate solution, depending upon the 
system by which it was recorded. 


Both sound track and visual images 
now go to the printing room, which is 
situated at the so-called “dry” end of the 
developing room—the end where the pro- 
cessed negatives emerge from the develop- 
ing machines. In the printing room at 
20th Century-Fox is a battery of 18 ma- 
chines to transfer the negative images to 
positive film stock. (Fig. 4.) 

During the printing process, the nega- 
tives of both visual and sound images are 
exposed on one positive. When the positive 
is developed, the sound image appears in 
a narrow space to the left of the pictures 
proper. 

Fig. 1 shows a close-up view of the ma- 
chine used to process positives. "The mech- 
anism has been raised so that the hun- 
dreds of spools provided to conduct the 
film through various solutions are made 
visible. The six larger rollers at the left 
center are covered with an absorbent ma- 
terial meant to remove surplus water from 
the film before it begins its journey 
through the drying cabinet. In the back- 


ground is a machine with the roller as- 











sembly completely drawn up to show the 
way the leader strip draws the film through 
the tanks. The darkroom containing 
thesé machines is next to that where the 
negatives are developed. Its “dry” end, 
however, is located at the opposite end of 
the building, so that the finished positives 
emerge from the laboratory only a few 
feet from where the exposed film is re- 
ceived. 


The whole developing process, carried 
on under an exceedingly faint green safe 
light which has no effect on the fast pan- 
chromatic stock used, takes about two 
hours. During that time the photographic 
images have been in almost constant mo- 
tion ; first at 90 feet a minute through the 
developing machine as negatives; then 
through the printers at speeds of from 
16 to 70 feet a minute, depending on the 
sensitivity of the positive material used ; 
then again at 90 feet a minute as the 
positive is developed. No wonder the 
prints of their previous day’s shooting pro- 
vided for directors and production execu- 
tives are called “rushes.” And no wonder 
newsreels are on view in theaters by the 
time most of the people who saw the 
cameraman working get home. 


The developer in the machines is not 
renewed each day. Instead, new chemicals 
are added to replenish the solution. Ex- 
perience has shown that a developing 
solution thus kept up to par is superior 
to a freshly-mixed one. 


The fixing bath is kept efficient not 
only by the addition of chemicals, but also 
by the constant electrolytic removal from 
it of the silver it takes from the film emul- 
sion in the form of salts. The used fixing 
bath is carried between two electrically 
charged carbon blocks; the silver is de- 
posited in semi-metallic form on the 
positively charged electrode. On an aver- 
age day some 15 pounds of the metal are 
thus collected. With silver worth 45 cents 
an ounce, the money saved the studio 
through this salvaging process foots up in 
a year’s time to around $35,000 ; approxi- 
mately enough to cover the cost of the 
chemicals used. 









BRITELITE 
SPOTLIGHTS 


500-Watts do the Work 
- . « | Profes- 
sional Standards — Vath 
Cost! 
Designed for natural color 
as well as black-and-white. 
Soft edge beam gives un- 
limited pate effects, 
no color fringe. Fresnel lens 


guaranteed against heat MODEL 519 
apn Foe me bears = mag $19.75 

18” at 10” .. . wide beam, Heavy Duty Tripod, $7.50 
10’ flood at 10’. 

MODEL 535; [additional advantages) Duraskel 


construction, screw feed precision control, univers- 
ally adjustable reflector .............+---- $35.00 


BRITELITE-TRUVISION 
WIDE ANGLE CRYSTAL 
BEADED SCREENS 


Exclusive Screen Surface, 

reflects more light to wider 

angle than heretofore 

possible 

Available in ge DeLuxe 

(Illustrated) and Numatic models .. . Priced from 
$12.50. See details in Catalogue. 


PAPER SAFES 
for storing and protect- 
ing “enlarging paper! 
Sturdily made, all wood 
Safes, covered with durable 
leatherette. Four 8x10 
shelves. Two partitions are 
supplied for converting 
lower shelves for 5x7 paper. 
Dustproof and light tight. 
DeLuxe Model 
(illustrated) 
Standard Model 
(hinged cover) ... 








For greatest satisfac- 
tion and protection, in- 
sist upon Britelite-Tru- 
vision products. Made in 
U.S.A. Write for illus- 


3.50 trated catalogue M-I0. 











cr 
Fresh 


35 MM. BULK FILM Guaranteed 
suree x. 3 Lf PANATOMIC x SE for 


28 Ft. dienes outers ie * vu. Ss. 
Cartridges of above—3 for $1 | .Cartri of 
100 FT. PLUS X, SUPER X OR SUPERIOR—S$2.65 . 


SAVE MONEY FILM 


Dept. A, 7424 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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High, dependable Sensitivity—Restricted 
Viewing Angle — Increased Brightness 
Range — all make the Master indispen- 
sable to the critical photographer. 


“From my experience and observation,” says 
Mr. Rittase, “practically every exacting pho- 


tographer uses a WESTON; undoubtedly be- 
Washo features: cause one can always depend on WESTON 
e 


measurements. But with the many new features 








AUTOMATIC “HIGH LIGHT,” “LOW LIGHT” in the Master such as its high and accurate 
ScALES—provide greater scale length with sensitivity ...its ability to measure in extremely 
utmost readibility; no confusing, congested : 3 ‘ bps ge 
auntbecs 8 ether end. high light ... and especially its small viewing 
* angle for color work ...no photographer should 
EXTREME SENSITIVITY —gives accurate set- ever be without one.” 
tings in light as low as 1/10th candle per Be sure you see the new Master today. Visit 
a * your nearest photographic dealer, or write for 
DT TEE etek eam ae maton descriptive literature. Weston Electrical Instru- 
ws to TS condléa Gr Gaus tuk. : ment Corporation, 649 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
* Newark, New Jersey. 


LIMITED VIEWING ANGLE— gives better pic- 
tures outdoors as well as for color and ciné 


vet * WESTON 


FLUORESCENT ... TUNGSTEN . . . DAYLIGHT— 
accurate settings under all types of lighting. 


* 


Rugged instrument movement and hermet- 
ically sealed photo-cell assure accurate de- 


with speeds to 800 weston. l(GC CE MPPOOSURE METER 
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THIS BIG NEW CATALOG 
ag, PHOTOGRAPHIC 


being issued by popu- 
lar demand of our 
many mail order 


TYPICAL BARGAINS 
AVAILABLE AT THE L. A. CAMERA EXCHANGE 
All Merchandise Sold on a 10-Day Trial Basis. 











RETINA f/3.5 in Rapid Compur ..... .... .$34.50 
DUO 620, £/3.5 ‘ sess 
2%4x3% RECOMAR £/4.5 Se 
64%2x9cm GEE GEE, Rodenstock 

Trinar f/2.9 in Rapid Compur 40.00 
9x12 cm RECOMAR f/4.5 with Kalart 

rangefinder 55.00 
6x9 cm ZECCA, f4. 5 Zeiss Tessar ..... . . 33.50 | 
9x12 cm RECOMAR, £/4.5 Schneider........ 39.50 
14x2% Perkeo Voightlander, ae. .<s> >. ee 
3%x4¥% Tele Graflex, Cooke £/4.5. 84.50 
2%x3% model B.R.B. GRAFLEX, B & L f/4. 5 52.50 
GRAFLEX, series D. Zeiss Tessar t/4. 5 90.00 
2%4x2% ROLLEIFLEX, f/3.5 Zeiss Tessar 

with case . 74.50 | 
Y of 120 Wirgin, f/4. 5 lens . 19.50 | 
6x13 cm Goumont Stereoscopic Camera. 

£/4.5 lens... 64.50 
35mm Model I CONTAX, Zeiss Tessar 

f/2.8 lens . 84.50 

WE BUY... SELL... TRADE OR REPAIR SEND 10 CENTS to cover mailing cost 
of this beautiful catalog . . . refunded 

Camera Clubs write for details of Special Offer. with first purchase of 1.00 or more. 





L. A. CAMERA EXCHANGE 


1035-37 SOUTH OLIVE STREET PROSPECT 2328 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 


y ned: 
ed yach 
age at s- 
ser ho nat nce 19° 


Entirely 
made 
in the 
U. S. A. 


Prices slightly high- 
er on West Coast 


in ; 
or 





ENLARGERS AT 
DEALER 


rature on Request 


! F N IL. | R { ] N (; - The Camera “Fan's Greatest Thrill 








